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IN WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


UST as Christ used the parable to illustrate a point so the modern teacher, presenting 

the Christian religion to children, turns to story papers for vivid illustrations of Christian 
principles that can be carried out in the child’s everyday life. The fundamental Christian 
precepts are often difficult to explain to children, especially in the abstract. Let these splendid 
story papers do it for you—STORIES for younger children, QUEENS’ GARDENS and THE 
PIONEER for Juniors and Intermediates, and FORWARD for seniors and young people. 
The up-to-date stories are well written and attractively illustrated in color. They have the 
inspiration or “‘lift’’ that marks all good literature, and for the young reader they have a 


rugged Christian challenge. 


School subscription (2 or more to one address): STORIES 8 
cents a quarter each; QUEENS’ GARDENS and THE PIO- 
NEER 13 cents a quarter each; FORWARD 20 cents a quarter 


each. Write for sample copies. 
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Caravaggio, “Peter Denies Knowing Christ” 


Now Peter sat without in the palace: and 
a damsel came unto him, saying, Thou also 
wast with Jesus of Galilee... . 

Then began he to curse and to swear, say- 
ing, I know not the man. And immediately 
the cock crew. And Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And he went out and 
wept bitterly. 


Keystone View Co. 


As Peter and John spake unto the people, 
the priests, and the captains of the temple, 
and the Sadducees came upon them, being 
grieved that they preached through Jesus the 
resurrection of the dead... . 

Now when they saw the boldness of Peter 
and John, they marvelled; and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus. 
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The Journal This Month 


HE QUESTION “What can we do now about this temper- 

ance problem?” is often heard these days in the church. 
It is asked usually by someone with a puckered brow, the 
pucker being caused by the speaker having to wrestle with 
the planning of the church’s educational program. 

This issue of the JOURNAL gives a special place to what 
‘the church can do about this business of the alcohol problem. 
The three age-group directors of the International Council 
staff discuss it from the standpoint of the three main ages 
of life. The director of social education and action in one of 
the denominations presents what the local church can do 
about the matter. 

A special Easter play is given an important place in this 
number. It is by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, well-known writer 
of plays that are used widely in churches. Local leaders will 
have ample time to secure a group and carry on the necessary 
rehearsals in order to present this strong play at the Easter 
season. It will speak in dramatic form a message that the 
world needs to hear these days. 


Christian Education and 


Social Problems 


opay social problems confront us with an unprecedented 

intensity, scope, and pervasiveness. In personal plans for 
life, in family affairs, in the economic field, in national 
policies and trends, in the courses chosen by the nations of 
the world for working out their own destinies, and in the 
complicated relationships of nations with each other, the 
inescapable issues that inhere in society as such are upon us. 
We can ignore them, but they do not overlook us. 

The Christian religion, concerned about life as by its 
nature it must be, has had to face these problems. Individual 
Christians, local churches, denominational groups, and inter- 
church forces confront them. In this concern of the church 
about its world, Christian education has of necessity shared. 
What are those main directions in regard to social education 
and action in which the Christian education movement could 
be expected to move? 

One possible direction is that of retirement from the 
social arena into an inner world of personal religion in the 
more narrow understanding of that term. There is, of course, 
much to be said for this point of view and many sincere 
and earnest Christians choose and advise it. 

Another possible direction is that of having the church 
and its educational program advocate some particular plan 
of social change and thus identify themselves with that plan. 
They would thus espouse that plan and seek to make it 
prevail in the world. For this also there is, of course, much 
to be said and a group of Christians, sincere and earnest, 
choose it, though, of course, no specific plan has the unani- 
mous support of such persons. 
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Which of these two paths, or what other, is to be the 
main direction of Christian education? 

The question is best answered in the expressed judgment 
of the Christian education forces of North America. This 
judgment is found in the report of the Committee on Social 
Ideals adopted by the International Council. The report, 
summed up briefly, says three things. 

First, the report states that “Human values are at stake 
in the social order.” It points out that “we deal with the 
social issues not abstractly nor in the interests of any political 
or economic theory, but in terms of what is happening to 
persons. And from the earliest records we find that the 
religious interpretation of social responsibility has made man 
his brother’s keeper. ‘No man liveth unto himself and no 
man dieth unto himself’.” In giving effect to the human 
values at stake, the statement expresses concern about such 
human problems as, unemployment, the lack of proper hous- 
ing, adequate food, and clothing; the prevalence of disease; 
class strife and racial hatred; expenditures for war and the 
continual fear of wars due to unsolved social and economic 
problems; corruption of politics and lack of honor in public 
stewardship ; irritating injustices ; inequalities of wealth; op- 
pression of the weak by the strong; and the development of 
great machine industries. 

Second, the report makes it clear that in the light of these 
human values at stake the responsibility for social issues is 
placed upon Christian persons. This is supported by the at- 
titude and teachings of Jesus who took the ancient prophetic 
social mission as his own when he said of himself, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, . . . to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” This is supported also by the historical position of 
the church. It is pointed out that a social education program 
is not a new feature of the church’s work but an application 
to modern conditions of an emphasis continuous throughout 
its history. 

Third, in the light of these two facts, the report declares 
that the church needs a carefully planned program of social 
education and action. But what is such a program? The 
answer to this question is found in three main directions. 

For one thing, the church must define issues and prin- 
ciples. These can be briefly stated as follows: personal living 
is fundamental; growing persons should visualize human 
needs and possibilities; facts should guide thinking and ac- 
tion ; historical perspective is essential to appreciation of rela- 
tive values; tolerance, friendly cooperation and genuine 
respect for others are essential; careful critical evaluation 
of social conditions is necessary; education should not stop 
short of action; programs of action in and through the 
church should be planned relative to the movements for 
social change; and provision should be made within the in- 
clusive fellowship of the church and its educational program 
for special groups of pioneering persons who are willing to 


go beyond the present commitments of the church as a whole. 

Again, the church must keep in touch with what others 
have done and are doing so as to profit by their experience. 
There are numerous ways by which this can be done. There 
is not space here to deal with these. 

Finally, there must be a program of wise action. But what 
is meant by “wise”? On this point, the following statements 
are made: A democratic practice would not mean that a 
church should commit its whole membership to action where 
only a small number understood the facts, plans, or possible 
consequences; much of the church’s spiritual power should 
be channelled into indirect forms of action through sharing 
in the work of agencies and movements already under way; 
the church will definitely plan to influence individuals di- 
rectly, bringing them into aggressive work for the Kingdom 
of God; the church should foster a national program for 
mobilizing public opinion and focusing attention upon major 
social issues; the church should provide a plan for organiz- 
ing small pioneering groups; and the education of leaders for 
sharing in a program of social education is necessary. 

In connection with this program of wise action, the moot 
question of the support by the church of specific economic 
and political policies must be faced. It is at this point that 
much of the difference of opinion arises. The report is clear- 
cut on the matter. The paragraph should be quoted in full, 
as follows: 


To Work—and to Watch 


H’ WAS a gardener. 
Often he went into his garden to work. 


He turned the soil. He fought the enemies of grow- 
ing things. He put seeds and roots and small plants, 
with their capacity to grow, in touch with the re- 
sources of God’s universe. 

At other times he went into his garden just to 
watch. 

He did no work. He merely looked upon the re- 
sults of work already done. He moved from plant to 
plant, from flower to flower, touching a branch here, 
a vine there. He only rejoiced in what was growing 
because of him and thus let the laws upon which his 
labor rested become in truth his own. 


He was a teacher. 

Often he went into his garden of life to teach. 

He turned the soil of experience. He weeded out 
error and prejudice and fear. He put truth and liv- 
ing facts and moving purposes where people could 
take hold of them and, in accordance with the laws 
of God, grow. 

At other times he went into his garden of life 
merely to watch. 

He moved from person to person. He saw those 
whom he taught living in their world, reaching up- 
ward here, entangled there. As he looked the laws 
of life became in a new sense his. 

In gardening and in teaching we must both labor 
and look. For he who does not work will have noth- 
ing to watch and he who does not watch will not 
have the insight to work. 

POR. He 
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“There are movements for ‘social change, such as the 
peace movement, the improvement of working and living 
conditions, the struggle for social justice, the temperance 
movement, the more equitable distribution of wealth, the 
elimination of extreme wealth and extreme poverty, that 
have been going on for many centuries. To such, because 
of their human implications, the Christian could well be 
expected to be committed and for such movements a pro- 
gram of Christian education could well be expected to pro- 
vide. There are also particular plans or programs proposed 
at any time, such as a law for restricting injustice, another 
law for securing a larger degree of justice, a proposal for 
a particular system of farm benefits or of old-age pensions, 
a party platform dealing with improvements in an economic 
system or with a complete reconstruction of it. These are 
particular policies on which a program of Christian educa- 
tion should encourage investigation, careful study, and per- 
sonal decisions but on which, except for unusual and emerg- 
ent circumstances that may at times arise, it should not ex- 
press or demand a single and exclusive attitude on the part 
of persons.” 

Such are the main directions which Christian education 
has chosen. This choice rests upon a conviction as to the joint 
importance of what is timeless and what is timely in the 
Christian church. The church could lose its opportunity by 
becoming absorbed in the timeless and ignoring present 
needs, or by meeting present needs only and forgetting what 
is eternal in its message and in human life. For, even when 
the present needs of men for bread are better met by some 
better social order, the soul will still hunger and thirst. To 
serve both the temporary and the eternal life of the soul is 
something that the church, and it alone, can do and must 
do. And in the doing of it, Christian education must find 


its place. 
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The above is the seventh in a series of editorials on nine 
important questions under the heading, “New Directions for 
Christian Education.” In next month’s issue the problem of 
how we establish Christian motives, or any motive for that 
matter, will be considered. In other words, how do you get ~ 
folks going where you want them to go but under their own 
steam? 


The Local Church and the 
Alcohol Problem 


y\Pahd bulletin having the above title is now on the press 
and will be available soon. 

The alcohol problem is one of the most urgent issues fac- 
ing the Christian church. Many church leaders are confused 
as to what they can do about the matter. This bulletin has 
been especially prepared to meet such a need. It was devel- 
oped at the Conference on Temperance Education held by 
the International Council in December last. It has been 
approved by the Educational Commission and the Inter- 
national Council for publication. It proposes plans for leader- 
ship, discussion, study of facts, local investigations, and other 
activities. A carefully prepared bibliography and a check list 
for finding out local opinion are included. 

The price is ten cents. Orders can be sent to the Inter- 
national Council. The bulletin will be available through co- 
operating agencies also. 
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‘Tt Is No Longer I Who Live" 


By Horneti Harr* 


_ With the coming of the Easter season, Professor Hart leads 
the Meditation Fellowship into the mysteries of the mean- 
ing of the resurrection. Those who have followed him thus 
far in the solution of specific problems through meditation 
may now seek insight in a specifically spiritual realm. T his 
is eighth in a series of devotional articles on “Christian 
Leadership in a Time of Crisis.” 


ET US put together, rather freely, certain great pas- 

sages from the New Testament :* 

Christ said: ‘““No one can see God’s Realm unless he 
is born from above. Unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
earth and dies, it remains a single grain; but if it dies, 
it bears rich fruit. If anyone wishes to come after me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross day after day, and 
so follow me; for whoever wants to save his life will lose 
_ it, and whoever loses his life for my sake, he will save it. 
This is my command: you are to love one another as I 
have loved you. To lay life down for his friends, man has 
no greater love than that.” 

Paul said: “I have been crucified with Christ, and it is 
no longer I who live, Christ lives in me. If we have grown 
into him by a death like his, we shall grow into him by 
a resurrection like his, knowing as we do that our old self 
has been crucified with him in order to crush the sinful 
body and free us from any further slavery to sin. Put to 
death those members that are on earth: sexual vice, im- 
purity, appetite, evil desire and lust. Off with anger, rage, 
malice, slander, foul talk! Tell no lies to one another; 
you have stripped off the old nature with its practices, 
and put on the new nature which is renewed in the like- 
ness of its Creator. In it there is no room for Greek and 
Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave or free man, male or female. You are all one in Christ 
Jesus. As the human body is one and has many members, 
all the members of the body forming one body for all 
their number, so is it with Christ. For by one Spirit we 
have all been baptized into one Body, Jews or Greeks, 
slaves or freemen; we have all been imbued with one 
Spirit. The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have no need 
of you,’ nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need of 
you.’ If one member is honored, all the members share its 
honor. Now you are Christ’s body, and severally members 
of it. Life means Christ to me. May Christ dwell in your 
hearts as you have faith! May you be fixed and founded 
in love! May you be filled with the entire fullness of God!” 

Christ said: “If anyone loves me he will obey my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come to him 
and take up our abode with him. You will understand, on 
that day, that I am in my Father and you are in me and 
I am in you. Father, for those whom thou hast given me 
do I pray. Nor do I pray for them alone, but for all who 


* Professor, Department of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

*The passages cited, in the order quoted, are taken from Moffatt’s 
translation of the following verses: John 3:3; 12:24; Luke 9:23-24; 
John 15:12-13; Galatians 2:20; Romans 6:5-6; Colossians 3:5-11; 
Galatians 3:28; I Corinthians 12:12-13, 21, 26-27 (cf. Romans 12:4-5 
and Ephesians 4:25); Philippians 1:21; Ephesians 3:17-19; John 14:23; 
14:20; 17:9, 20-23. From The New Testament, a New Translation, by 
James Moffatt, Harper & Bros. Publishers. Used by permission 
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believe in me by their spoken word; may they all be one! 
As thou, Father art in me and I in thee, so may they be 
in us, that they may be made perfectly one.” 

Here is the very heart of the meaning of Easter. No 
one can enter the Beloved Community except through a 
crucifixion which is a new birth. That which must die 
is the old self—the narrow, greedy, passion-dominated, ex- 
ploitive, deceiving, nationalistic, race-proud self. This self 
must perish because it forms a prison which shuts in the 
spirit and which shuts out the glory, the power and the 
love which are the heritage of the sons of God. To emerge 
from this prison-house is the resurrection of joy and of 
abundant life. The old self becomes a mere instrument of 
the supreme purpose, a channel of the divine power, a 
habitation for the Christ spirit. 

One may view this transformation from the standpoint 
of either religion or of sociology. Socially conceived, the 
rebirth consists in a basic shift of viewpoint. It is natural 
for unthinking people to be absorbed in the body-centered 
personality. Their prime concern (especially in a ma- 
terialistic age) is apt to be gratification of the bodily ap- 
petites, attainment of comfort, luxury, power and repletion. 
Even the unregenerate man, if he is normal, comes to be 
interested in at least a few other people—his immediate 
family, his friends and his working associates. But he tends 
to regard these people as annexes to his personality, instru- 
ments for promoting his purposes, means to his personal 
ends. By a process of social education and widening ex- 
perience the interests of the normal man become extended 
to wider horizons. He comes to care about the welfare of 
his city, his state, his nation, and even to some extent of 
humanity in general. But for a long while this interest 
is still centered in his body and his narrow personality. 
For some people, devotion to a cause greater than them- 
selves brings forgetfulness of the private interests. ‘The 
growing individual becomes ready to sacrifice for the in- 
terests of his wife and children, to die for his country, to 
throw himself with utter devotion into advancing some 
enterprise for social regeneration. 

The full resurrection of the spirit into the glory of new 
life depends upon going the whole distance. It requires 
that one discover his oneness with the eternal Father Spirit 
in whom we live and move and have our being. Once 
realized, that brings with it a realization of one’s spiritual 
identity with all one’s fellow men. Their sufferings be- 
come our sufferings, their aspirations our aspirations, their 
achievements our achievements. He who walks the road 
of love moves inevitably toward that consummation. 

As it dawns there comes over the newly resurrected spirit 
the supreme joy of life. Love comes alive within him—love 
divine, all love excelling. He knows this Love as a being 
who says “I,” as the supreme consciousness who was with 
God, and was God, who became flesh and dwelt among 
us, and who has waited to be born in us whenever we 
should be ready to let the old barriers of narrow selfish- 
ness die in the crucifixion of our pride, greed and lust. 
In that realization one knows that nothing in the universe 
can harm one any longer. The world-wide fellowship has 
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taken one in. One’s comrades of the spirit are on every 
hand. One is an ally of the Supreme; his purposes are 
our purposes; his power is our power; his glory is our 
glory. 

To a hungry, struggling, hate-ridden, greed-dominated 
world, this discovery provides the way to a rebirth of 
civilization. Even while the old evils over-ride the earth, 
those who have been born into the new day live in tri- 
umphant joy. But it is not a joy which can leave the world 
to its own destruction. The man who has passed through 
the resurrection of love feels within him the creative ener- 
gies which are building a new world. He knows that only 
as he is fit to live in a heavenly community on earth can 
he be one of the blessed. And he sets about the joyful task 
of changing the social structures of the earth, wherever 
he can influence them, so that they may be more and more 
adapted to bringing the abundant life to all in a world- 
wide commonwealth of brotherhood. 

The meditations suggested in the previous articles of 
this series have been directed largely toward the solution 


People Are Planning 


EOPLE are beginning now to make plans to attend the 

International Convention on Christian Education at 

Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 3. Four months 
before the opening day there are nearly 350 delegates 
registered. Unique in the history of quadrennial conventions, 
this advance registration indicates a continent-wide interest. 
It already seems certain that at Columbus there will be 
around four thousand delegates—men, women, and youth of 
two-score denominations, representing the local churches of 
two nations—who will mingle in conscious fellowship for a 
common task. 

Readers of the International Journal will be interested to 
know how their fellow workers all over the continent. are 
making their plans for this event. 

For instance, under the leadership of Mr. E. T. Albertson 
of Indiana, and the denominational educational field men, a 
state-wide automobile caravan to Columbus is projected. 
Quotas are being assigned to the various counties, cities, and 
churches. The auto loads of delegates will gather at central 
points and converge on Columbus in a great caravan with 
banners flying and perhaps bands playing. In promoting the 
caravan, Indiana leaders are suggesting that where four 
people go with a fifth person in the latter’s car, they share 
the expense at the rate of about one cent a mile each way. 
This is a very economical plan and ought to enable many to 
attend the Convention. The state office and denominational 
field offices will act as clearing houses for the organization of 
auto loads of delegates. What Indiana has done other states 
or communities could do. 

A New Jersey pastor sent in the initial two dollar pay- 
ment on his registration fee and wrote that though he could 
not attend he desired to register his interest in the Conven- 
tion on Christian Education. He will receive the Convention 
report and thus attend in spirit. Others may care to do the 
same. 

Several state secretaries are suggesting that even the small- 
est or most sparsely settled county should strive to have at 
least one delegate representing it at the quadrennial Conven- 
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of specific problems—personal, professional or social. After 
one has acquired some mastery of concentration and of 
going back of forms and words to the underlying spiritual 
reality, great blessing can be obtained by meditating upon 
a specifically spiritual subject. It is suggested that mem- 
bers of the Meditation Fellowship now devote at least one 
period, and preferably a series of periods, to centering the 
innermost consciousness upon the spiritual meaning of the 
Bible passages quoted in the first part of this article. 


Following these meditations, it is suggested that chap- 


ter XII in Living Religion, on “The Beloved Com- 
munity,’ be studied,~with particular relation to the 
preceding chapter on “Consciousness of God,” and that 
the meditation exercises at the-end of chapter XII be 
carried out. To those who are sending in written reports 
it is suggested that they answer briefly this question: “What 
outstanding differences do you find between the medita- 
tions in which you center your consciousness on some spe- 


cific, practical problem, and those in which you seek spiritual 


insight and communion?” 


Now for Columbus 


tion. It is being proposed that the county organizations pay 


the registration fees of several delegates, and perhaps share 
some in the total expense. Certainly any county sending dele- 
gates will be amply repaid by the contribution which the 
delegates will make upon their return from this epoch- 
making gathering. There is a broad hint here for every 
county worker who reads these words. 

Some denominational leaders and field secretaries are sug- 
gesting to their churches that each church ought to be repre- 
sented by at least one delegate. It is being recommended here 
also that a church could well afford to pay the enrollment 


fee of a delegate and perhaps share in the expense. Larger | 


churches, of course, will want more delegates, perhaps ten or 


fifteen. Any church sending delegates to the Convention will — 


receive many fold values for the investment. Another broad 
hint! 

Word comes from Des Moines, Iowa, that Mrs. George, 
president of the Des Moines Council of Federated Church 
Women, plans for a car load of women from that Council. 
There are many towns and cities where groups of people 
might well plan to come together in automobiles and thus 
reduce the cost of attending the Convention. 

It is expected that a special train will go from Chicago to 
Columbus on Tuesday, June 28, leaving Chicago Tuesday 
morning and arriving in Columbus early Tuesday afternoon. 


It will carry diners and an observation car. Groups of dele- | 


gates from the West who might be interested in going on 
such a special train with the Chicago delegation should com- 
municate with the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The 
New Jersey State Council is sponsoring a special train from 
that state. 

Thus the plans are being made and people are looking 
forward to the Columbus Convention. 

Further and complete information about the Convention 
can be secured from the International Council. Send for the 
new twelve-page folder outlining in detail the twenty-five 
conferences included in the Convention program. 
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Making Easter a Religious Festival 


By Puitie CowEty Jones* 


URING tthe last eight years 
the Easter festivals in our 
church school have included 

various features. One of these was a 
brief sermon entitled “I Am Per- 
suaded”; another an Easter story., 
One year our high school pupils pre- 
sented a pageant and the year follow- 
ing a group of them wrote and enacted 
an Easter drama. For three years our 
older girls represented in tableau form Ender’s painting, 
“Holy Women at the Tomb.’? Last year our young 
people presented an allegorical tableau with “angels,” 
lilies, and candles, while appropriate Scripture selections 
were being read. All of these church school Easter serv- 
ices were held in the church, which was decorated with 


lilies, spring flowers, and palms. These special features 


were set in carefully prepared worship programs which 
included congregational singing, Scripture readings, prayers, 
choral music by the combined choirs, the offering, necessary 
explanations of elements of worship, processionals, and re- 
cessionals. 

We who are leaders in the church school have had 
several convictions as we have helped our pupils to plan 
and present these services. Since to us it is more than a 
spring festival, we have always tried to make the cele- 
bration truly Christian. We 
have wanted our boys and girls 
to feel that all life is spiritual, 
that it is imperishable, and that 
it is enduring because Christ 
endures and because God is 
Love. “Thanks be to God. who 
giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We are eager to make Easter 
a memorable event. We have 
never stooped to a trickster’s 
methods of holding the in- 
terest of our boys and girls but 
have consistently attempted to 
avoid being dull, with proper 
variety in the elements of wor- 
ship, with color, miusic, action. 

Since it is a time when our 
emotions are heightened, we 
take advantage of the season 

* One of the ministers at the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

* Continuing appreciation of this tab- 
leau was stimulated by a report by an 
intermediate boy of his visit to Norway, 
the country where the picture by Ender 
is to be found, and by the church school 
superintendent's report of his visit to 
the Lutheran Church in Molde where 
the painting fills the space behind the 
altar. His pictures of the city and 
church, posted on the bulletin board, and 
his moving pictures of Molde and 
Vicinity, shown to many of the boys and 
girls at their social meetings, added 


human interest. (A reproduction of the 
picture appears on this page.) 
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Ender: 


In this article a minister tells what 
his church school has done to observe 
the Easter season. He follows this 
with an interpretation of the spirit- 
ual values he and his workers have 
had in mind in these plans. At the 
close he suggests several interesting 
activities in which all can engage, 
and which will give a deeper signifi- 
cance to this sacred season. 


Holy Women at the Tomb 


to encourage wholesome emotional re- 
actions. Christians feel deeply, because 
they think tenderly and faithfully of 
departed loved ones. Confidence 
emerges in the moments when hearts 
are tender. It is no time for emotional 
orgies, but the festival is one of love 
and most tender sentiments, and so 
we need not hesitate to make a 
properly restrained emotional appeal. 

Easter is one of the special occasions when we have a 
chance to make plain the fact that religion has to do with 
things unseen. The festival is an antidote for the literalism 
and materialism of our times, and as such is like a strong 
tide in our favor. It is no time to prove; it is a time to give 
assurance. It is no occasion for exactitude; it is one for 
appreciation. Therefore, we do not analyze or argue at 
Easter, or even be specific in our teaching of children. We 
affirm our faith in the essential quality of life and the essen- 
tial character of God. Our music is figurative in language 
and triumphant in tone. Our sanctuaries are filled with 
flowers—the signs of newness of life, the tokens of God’s 
love, the symbols of our imperishable hope. The ancient 
words from the Book of Life, telling of the rapture of the 
earthly friends of Jesus when they discovered that he had 
conquered death, help us to feel that ‘He is Risen.” 

How sad it is to see Easter 
cheapened by display! As though 
one could not worship God 
without an orchid, or at least 
a gardenia! What a pass we 
have come to when we are 
blatantly charged to make 
Easter a “buying holiday” sea- 
son! So much of wrong em- 
phasis has to be counteracted by 
our intelligent interpretation of 
the true meaning of the time. 
We must help our boys and 
girls to think of their bouquets 
as signs of God’s unfailing love 
and of their new clothes as sym- 
bols of the desire to live new 
and better lives. 

Obviously, making Easter 
vital is not entirely a matter of 
church services, for the spirit 
of homes will predominate in 
the life of children, and the 
church can hardly be expected 
to counteract the pagan in- 
fluences of materialistic and 
worldly parents. But we shall, 
of course, do all we can in our 
church services and class ses- 
sions to help boys and girls to 
feel the meaning of immortality. 
We shall do well to create the 
mood for faith, to interpret life 
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as essentially spiritual, to express our conviction concerning 
God’s constant and perpetual love. Deep beneath the levels 
of sense proof or logical argument is the persistent faith of 
the race, the unchanging yearning of the human heart for 
truer comradeship with God. Easter is the time when the 
church reaffirms the Christian hope and confirms the 
brotherhood of all men in the family of God. 

At the point of creating the Easter mood and convic- 
tion the home can do many things to help. Easter should 
be a time of sharing. There are others in our circle of 
relatives and friends to whom death may have come in 
all its poignancy during the recent days. To them our 
affections flow naturally. Make a family visitation to 
say the comforting word, to strengthen the human ties. 
Give the boys and girls a real share in preparing for such 
visitations and in carrying them out. Easter-giving of this 
sort may have great value, inasmuch as sorrow creates its 
own tenderness and receptivity. 

Cemeteries are an inescapable part of life and naturally 
many people visit them on Easter. How drab so many of 
them are, and how morbid is so much attachment to them, 
as though the decaying flesh and white bones in the earth 
could ever have caged the soaring spirit! We must visit 
our cemeteries in a different mood, as though we really 
believe what we say we believe about the immortal spirit 


of men. Then the visits will save us from morbidness, 
confirm the more our real faith, and make stronger our 
unbreakable chains of love. 

There might well be special annual home flower fes- 
tivals. Let the children plant bulbs early enough so that 
they will blossom at Easter and fill the home with new- 
ness of life. Create family ceremonies like the reading of a 
favorite story on Easter Day, or the making of gifts for 
others. A little ingenuity will suggest ways of undertaking 
special family projects with real religious significance 


which can be repeated year after year and become as much — 


a part of the home life as other anniversaries. 


During the Easter season it ought to be rather easy to — 


converse naturally about death and to develop the family | 


mind-set so that when death does come the Christian faith 
in immortality breaks through to conquer morbidness. 
coming to ourselves or to the ones we love. Family under- 
pared for it, because death has not been faced and talked 
about naturally; it seems that the custom of thinking and 
talking about it at Easter time would be a good thing. Since 
it is inevitable, we should face it and be prepared for its 
coming to ourselves or to the ones we love. Family under- 
standings about death and family sharing of the Christian 
faith, reiterated at successive Lenten seasons, would be real 
Christian education for everyone in the family. 


Annual Meeting of the International Council 


HE Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the International 

Council was held February 7-12 at the Hotel Stevens 

in Chicago. As usual, the first three days were set 
aside for meeting of the professional advisory sections, in 
which 810 workers were enrolled. In addition to the usual 
exchange of experiences and analysis of trends in the various 
interest groups, the professional workers gave particular at- 
tention to the discussion of their problems in relation to the 
addresses given at the joint section meetings each day by Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer, president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He spoke on “Religious Education in the Light of 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences.” His understand- 
ing of the problems of religious education, his interpretation 
of the conferences, and his charm of manner made him a very 
popular and helpful speaker. 

In the absence of Dean Luther A. Weigle, the Education- 
al Commission, which met on February 10 and 11, was pre- 
sided over by the vice-chairman, Professor Paul H. Vieth. 
Among the many valuable recommendations made through- 
out the week for increasing the efficiency of religious educa- 
tion were the proposals for emphasis on visual methods and 
on radio as possessing far-reaching possibilities in Christian 
education. Miss Mary Alice Jones, director of radio edu- 
cation, reported that, according to surveys, more than ninety 
per cent of American children have access to radio and 
could listen to a religious program on a national network. 
In fact, an acceptable once-a-week program for a year has 
already been prepared but is being kept off the air because 
the necessary financial backing is not available. Denomina- 
tional representatives were urged to present the need to 
their boards, in order not to lose this challenging oppor- 
tunity to reach the thousands of children who are “shut 
in,” isolated, and otherwise being deprived of religious 
instruction. 

The February meetings provided opportunity for de- 


nominational and council workers to get acquainted with 
recent additions and replacements on the staff of the Inter- 
national Council: John B. Ketcham as associate director of 
field administration; W. Dyer Blair as director of vacation 
and weekday church schools and community relations; C. 
Melville Wright as eastern field representative of the Na- 
tional Protestant Laymen’s Commission; G. Alvin Wilson 
as manager of Conference Point Camp at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. It was announced that Mr. Ivan M. Gould, 
Associate Director of Young People’s Work, had been ap- 


pointed as Director of Young People’s Work. He thus takes 


over the responsibility formerly carried by Dr. P. R. Hay- 
ward, who will now give his full time to the International 
Journal and to curriculum development. 

The Executive Committee, meeting on the 12th, regret- 
fully accepted the resignation of its chairman, Dr. Harold 
McAfee Robinson, presented because of needing to conserve 
his health, and elected Dr. Walter D. Howell to succeed 
him for the one year of unexpired term of office. Dr. W. G. 
Clippinger, vice-chairman, presided at the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Dr. Robinson’s absence. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary, characterized the 


1938 sessions as follows: ““The outlook for the cause of re-— 


ligious education as reported by the International Council 
and its constituent units is a most encouraging one. We have 
a cordial family fellowship, an efficient and well-geared or- 
ganization, a program builded on sound research, a relation- 
ship of mutual respect with colleagues in allied fields, the 
loyalty and backing of many great laymen, and the thorough 
cooperation of our constituent units. The 1938 Annual 
Meetings have also revealed a devotion to Christian ideals, 
a concern for the unreached, an insight into problems of 
individual and social living, a quality of statesmanship among 
religious education forces, and a determination toward prac- 
tical service which also augurs well for the future.” 
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Meeting the Liquor Problem in the 
Local Church 


By James A. Crain* 


O TAKE steps to meet the growing menace of per- 
sonal and social demoralization growing out of the 
sale and use of alcoholic beverages, the national Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Education and Action of the 
International Council of Religious Education called to- 
gether the educational representatives of the major de- 
nominations and the temperance organizations at Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 28-30, 1937, to canvass the situation 


‘and lay plans for effective action. Out of three days of 


study and conference a statement of basic policies in alcohol 
education was adopted. In addition, available curricular 
materials were studied, plans for more thoroughgoing co- 
operation between the churches and the temperance organi- 
zations were suggested, and the outline of a procedure unit 
on alcohol education in the local church was developed ; 
this will shortly be published by the International Council 
under the title, The Local Church and the Liquor Problem. 
It is significant that the first piece of published material is 
to deal with a program for the local church. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE CHURCH 


Two closely related factors have heretofore hindered 
effective efforts on the part of educational leaders to deal 
with the liquor problem. One is the fact that for a good 
many years the appeal to the individual to abstain from 
the use of alcoholic beverages was based primarily not upon 
sound educational procedure, but upon the obligation to 
obey state and federal laws enacted under the eighteenth 
amendment. This preoccupation with the machinery of pro- 
hibition left inadequate time or energy for educational work. 
The second factor was the tendency of local communities 
to abdicate responsibility for observance and enforcement 
of the law in their own areas, with the resulting atrophy 
of the sense of local responsibility. 

The deplorable conditions that have developed under 
repeal are beginning to revive this dormant sense of com- 
munity responsibility and open the way for effective educa- 
tional action. The story of the demoralization caused in 
the lives of thousands of individuals can be told by ministers, 
social workers, court officials, physicians, psychiatrists, and 
criminologists. It can be read in the internal revenue state- 
ments of the federal government regarding increasing sales 
of liquor. It can be read in the tragic increase in traffic 
fatalities due to alcohol. It can be read in the record of what 
liquor is doing to young people. It can be read in the plans 
being made to push the use of alcoholic beverages, par- 
ticularly beer, still further into the home. In brief, these 
sentences sum up the present situation. 


An EpUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH 


In the face of such facts as these, what can the church do? 
The Columbus conference felt that any local church which 
is concerned about the problem can do some definite and 


* Secretary of the Department of Social Education and Social Action, 
Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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valuable things to meet the situation. Stated briefly, - these 
are as follows. 

First, the local church can call together its leadership 
to consider the problem as it affects the church and its 
community. Such a gathering should be representative of 
the total life of the church and should proceed upon the 
assumption that not only adults, but young people and chil- 
dren and their leaders are involved. At the preliminary 
meeting it would be well to have some person who is ac- 
quainted with the facts of the local situation set forth condi- 
tions and indicate major needs and suggest ways of meeting 
them. The gathering might appoint three committees to 
undertake specific tasks. 

The first committee might make a study of the best scien- 
tific data available on the subject of alcohol and bring in a 
report that could be adopted by the church and published 
as a statement of the church’s convictions on the liquor 
problem. A second committee might study the curriculum 
material in use in the church’s educational program, calling 
attention to the amount of material dealing with temper- 
ance, self control, citizenship, and personality development 
available in the regular material, noting areas where addi- 
tional emphasis seems desirable, and suggesting ways in 
which this need can be met. Denominational boards of edu- 
cation and publishing houses and the temperance organiza- 
tions are making available a great deal of teaching material 
which needs to be brought to the attention of the local 
educational leaders. 

Through a third committee the church could give atten- 
tion to the problem of development and guidance of leaders 
in the field of temperance education. Too often the person 
to whom this task is committed is not one of a type to 
command influence or leadership. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the traditional approach will not succeed. 
If the church can secure leaders from among science teachers, 
biologists, botanists, chemists, physicians, athletic coaches, 
sociologists, psychologists, and the like, it will find its pro- 
gram much more effective. 

Further, elective courses dealing with the alcohol prob- 
lem, meeting at the regular church school hour or at another 
time, have been found effective. For young people, summer 
conference programs frequently offer courses dealing with 
the subject, as do the newly developing adult conferences. 
Use can be made of special reports, such as those of the 
Juvenile Protective Association. Departmental superintend- 
ents can stress temperance in worship programs and teachers 
can bring in qualified speakers to conduct conferences from 
time to time. 

Also, special days, like World Temperance Sunday, Lin- 
coln’s birthday and Washington’s birthday, offer an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the qualities of sobriety and in- 
tegrity that made those men great. Some churches make 
effective use of posters, charts, cartoons and demonstrations. 
The newly developing science of visual education is a means 
of impressing truth through the eye. Temperance books in 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Times Square and Thirty-Nine Young 
Voices in Unison 


By WESNER FaLttaw* 


T WAS the theater hour in New York city. Thirty-nine 
intermediate boys and girls, to the astonishment and 
amusement of their leader no less than the passersby, 

paused in the middle of Times Square, lifted their eyes to 
the Times news building and deliberately began to read in 
unison the latest news bulletins coming in the electric flashes. 

It was fun. It was different. Indeed, it may be that some 
of the ideas behind the fact of our being there are a bit 
different in execution. 

Our church school intermediates had that afternoon left 
a suburban town for one of our periodic trips. That par- 
ticular trip took us in the early afternoon to the General 
Electric House of Magic, to Radio City where the Museum 
of Science and Industry is located, thence for supper to an 
automat, then to Times Square on our way home. 

This is our third season of more or less regular use of our 
“travel system.”’ In the beginning I wanted to increase my 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the boys and 
girls whom I faced each Sunday morning in a worship serv- 
ice. Visiting in their homes was not enough. Committee 
meetings, socials, hikes, only a fair evening meeting on Sun- 
days, occasional chats in the church office were not enough. 
Hence the trips. 

Of course the youngsters liked them from the start. So did 
the parents, I found out later. We have been to the Plane- 
tarium, to museums, leading church musicales, to Grand 
Opera, through the slums, on ferry boat rides, the Aquarium, 
to the Immigration Station in New York harbor. Every trip 
is a story within itself. For me, the leader, there have been 
laughs and thrills almost beyond those of the children. Call 
it all mere recreation, or education, a lark, or what you will, 
I have liked every venture—and every adventure. 

There was the fourteen-year old girl—who has lived all 
her life within forty-five minutes of New York—who with 
us had her first subway ride. And speaking of subways, 
people have wondered how we keep track of each other in 
these crowded cars. It’s simple, even though not always 
devoid of delicately timed movements when it comes to mak- 
ing transfers. Every person has a buddy. The pairs nearest 
me never quite lose sight of me. Those further away (fre- 
quently buried in the New York throngs scattered through 
two or three cars) watch their nearest neighbors who belong 
to our party. The train jolts to another stop. “Will this be 
our station? Look sharp there! It is!” And out of the train 
we pour, herd together, move on. What fun! That is, if the 
count (each pair of buddies has a number) shows all present. 
To date we have not missed fire. Let’s repeat that phrase, “to 
date.” 

Supper in an automat is not the least of adventures—and 
for me, hardly suppressed chuckles, when I see my charges 
weaving through the crowds. Here comes a boy with a tray 
containing a most extraordinary assortment of food stuffs. 
He is beginning with pie! That other dish looks like more 
pie. It is! Now another sweeps by, eager-eyed for a table. 


.* Director of Intermediate Department, Congregational Church, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. 
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Quaint trick: he couldn’t wait to find a glass for his milk and 
now it sloshes out of a cup with every step he takes. And I 


begin to wonder what the mothers and fathers of these well- © 


trained youngsters would say if they could see us at this busi- 
ness of dropping nickles in intriguing little compartments, 
dashing off to a table, only to repeat the performance a scant 
three minutes later. 

But what of the purposes, the underlying motive behind 
these jaunts? The first help to me, the religious worker, has 
been to see the cliques in which youngsters move—to see their 
choices of friends. This of course yields insights into per- 
sonality traits, certain difficulties in adjustment a particular 
child may be having. Next, I have been enabled to give 
guidance in two’s and three’s and individually on matters 
pertinent to our church school projects and to individual 
needs. Boat and train rides have proved especially fitting for 
this. 

Returning from a musicale there is opportunity to lend 
inspiration to this girl who, having talent, yet idles away her 
time. A look at the slums and we grow thoughtful—sudden- 
ly, completely, more adequately and we gain a purpose to 
serve our fellows stronger than that accruing from all our 
sermons and discussions at the church. Next to me, walking 
down the street to the train, is the boy who has a pronounced 
aversion for other races. But we have just seen the conditions 
under which some of these hated people must live. The boy is 
ready for a short quiet comment from his leader. 

As for carry-over values, this may be recounted: As an aid 
for our worship services we frequently devise playlets built 


around incidents arising in the experience of our particular 


boys and girls. Following a trip to the Planetarium we pre- 
pared and gave a short drama, the theme of which dealt with 
the success of one girl in healing the breach between two 
boys. Dottie, the girl, has just mentioned the Christian ideal 
in the relationships of individuals. John and Ted, the boys 
whose friendship she is helping to restore, are on stage with 
her for the closing scene. 


Joun: The idea kind of gets you—makes you want to try the 
Christian way—simply because it is a big job. 

TED: a see. it does. But how does it work? What does it do to 
you! 

Dottie: How does it work? I think it works like this. Do you 
remember the other Sunday when we were in the Planetar- 
ium? We had just heard the first part of the lecture and 
watched the movements of the sun, moon and other heavenly 
bodies. Then there was a pause and quiet when everyone 
seemed listening—expecting something. The dim lights were 
lowered. Then a soft strain of music by Schumann sounded 
in the distance. Suddenly, above us, there were stars every- 
where, bright in the blue. It was beautiful and worshipful, 
and it made us gasp with wonder. 

Times like that cause us to forget our insignificant griev- 
ances—our dislikes and hatreds—because we seem to be in 
the presence of Something bigger—Something finer that 
on us into friendship with each other and kinship with 

od. 


I think that is what religion does for us. 


Our suburban New York boys and girls are conscious that 
(Continued on page 39) 
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“While sunset paints the skies’ 


OUNG people’s work in the Protestant churches 

of North America now stands at the doorway to its 

greatest opportunity. Built upon the steady and con- 
structive achievements of the past, the United Christian 
Youth Movement, with the “Christian Youth Building a 
New World” program, is-already well established and ready 
for rapid growth. It has made possible youth participation 
in religious activity on a far greater scale than ever before. 
The opportunity to affect the social and cultural life of our 
nation on behalf of Christian ideals of living is here. 

But the United Christian Youth Movement only moves 
when it has trained young people to lead it. To provide 
that leadership is a central purpose of the International 
Council camps. They train young people for positions of 
responsibility in community and state youth councils and 
in local groups of young people, so that the United Christian 
Youth Movement will really move. They guide young peo- 
ple in methods and content for church school classes. They 
help them plan the program for the young people’s society. 
They relate the work in the local church to the United 
Christian Youth Movement. They give selected young peo- 
ple who have been in other camps an interdenominational 
fellowship and a vision of the total Protestant youth move- 
ment. This summer especially, the camps will emphasize the 
ecumenical and world-wide aspect of Christianity as it has 
been reflected in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 
1937, and will continue in Madras in 1938 and the Amster- 
dam World Christian Youth Conference in 1939. 

This summer there will be two camps conducted by the 
International Council. One will be held at Geneva Point, 
Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, and the other at 
Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Both are coedu- 
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International Council Camps 


Winnipesaukee, August 8 to 20 
Lake Geneva, August 22 to September 3 


cational. The age requirement for each camp is completion 
of the junior year in senior high school or eighteen years of 
age. The upper limit for first year campers is twenty-five 
years. Board and room for the entire period of camp is 
$18.50. The registration fee is $5. 

Classes will be offered in Bible, personal religion, personal 
adjustment (understanding yourself), life work, worship, 
methods for teaching, and plans for young people’s society 
meetings. Special seminar groups and classes in youth proj- 
ects will be given in connection with the United Christian 
Youth Movement. The faculty is being carefully selected 
and will be announced in an early issue of the Journal. For 
further information write to Ivan M. Gould, Director of 
Young People’s Work, International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vesper Hymn 


Words and Music by Philip G. Van Zandt 


(Written at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 9, 1937) 
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I dow in silence, waiting here The word of God, for He is nears 
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As daylight fades, the winds retreat, 
The leaves their rustling cease, 
The restless waves have disappeared, 
And all betokens peace; 
My soul, give up your restlessness, 
And let God’s love your life possess! 


The deep blue sky is far above, 
The clouds float in between, 
And far beyond them both, the stars 
Are there, tho’ not now seen; 
And God, perhaps, I cannot see, 
Yet, over all, he watches me. 


My heart is listening for the voice 
Which once, beside the sea, 
Called to his cause twelve valiant youth,— 
Perhaps he'll call to me! 
May I be ready at his call, 
To give for Jesus Christ my all! 


II 


Temperance Education in the Church 


The three age-group directors of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education were asked to deal with the prob- 
lem of temperance education in the light of the major 
periods of life, childhood, youth, and adulthood. These three 
articles together outline the particular needs of each group 
and methods for meeting them. 


For Children 


By Mary ALicE JoNnEs 


departments do not face choices in regard to the per- 

sonal use of beverage alcohol, it is often assumed that 
there is no place for temperance education in the program 
for these children. This is a serious mistake; there is a place 
for such education and a very important place. 

It is generally agreed among physicians and psychiatrists 
that in the large majority of cases in which alcohol is used 
to excess, people drink in order to escape from facing hard 
decisions, difficult adjustments, threatened failures, a sense 
of futility, a lack of purpose in life, and so on. They have 
never learned how to deal with the problems which life 
presents. These specialists recommend, therefore, that in- 
stead of centering attention on not drinking, attention 
should be centered on learning how to meet life so that 
escape will not be necessary. If this is to be learned a be- 
ginning must be made during early childhood. 

In the nursery department one of the major objectives 
of the program is to help children to learn how to face dis- 
appointments and the necessity of adjusting themselves 
happily to the group. The leader will use every means at 
her disposal to help the little child to overcome any difficul- 
ties of social contacts and to find ways of living with his 
group which give him satisfaction. In this fashion the 
nursery department is teaching the child in a positive man- 
ner to avoid the difficulties which will come from drinking 
alcohol by teaching him a better way of meeting life’s prob- 
lems. 

In the beginners’ department this approach will be con- 
tinued. There can be added some definite consideration of 
food values, the plans of his home and school to provide a 
healthful diet, the religious meaning of the laws of health 
and their observance, and the purposes for which grain and 
fruit have been put in the world. 

When the child enters school, it is very doubtful if he 
can longer be protected from contact with the bad uses of 
alcohol. In the primary department, therefore, the time has 
come for the church to address itself more specifically to 
the problem of the use of beverage alcohol. If the public 
school is giving adequate information regarding scientific 
facts, these need not be stressed in the church. If not, these 
facts should be made available insofar as children of this 
age can understand them. The objective of alcohol educa- 
tion in the primary department of the church should be to 
strengthen the foundations already laid and to go beyond 
them into specific considerations of what happens to whole- 
some grain and fruit when they become alcohol. Questions 
such as these should be discussed: Why is it dangerous to 
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drink alcohol and then try to cross a street? What is likely 
to happen if one tries to drive an automobile after he has 
been drinking alcohol? Is it wrong to do something which 
endangers one’s own safety and the safety of others? That 
is, the discussion should be pretty largely upon a very con- 
crete basis of effect. The relation of these obvious physical 
effects to the purposes of God may be brought out. 

In the junior years there.can be provided a much more 
detailed study-of-the nature of alcohol and of its effects, 
experiments, scientific data, the mental as well as the physi- 
cal effects of drinking, and the puzzling question: why do 
persons drink? Juniors may begin to understand that some 
persons drink alcohol because they are afraid or unwilling 
to think. This will help them to see that a person who 
drinks is sick rather than “smart.” Further consideration 
of the legitimate uses of alcohol may help clarify the pic- 
ture. 


i i 


When juniors raise the question of the “moderate” drink- — 


er, fact rather than prejudice should be presented. They 
should know that each must decide for himself in the light 
of all he can find out about alcohol. The child must make 
his own decision rather than merely yield to pressure. Noth- 
ing is to be gained if he abstains from the use of alcohol 
but is so obsessed by fears and so unable to make decisions 
for himself that he falls into some other equally serious 
difficulty. In the methods which are used to create a dis- 
position to refrain from the use of alcohol, we must take 
care not to interfere with our objective, which is the de- 
velopment of persons who understand and know how to 
control their appetites and desires in accordance with the 
purposes of God. 


For Young People 


By Ivan G. Goutp 


problems as we come to consider the period of youth. 

The young person not only becomes the victim of the 
evils of liquor but at the same time perpetuates the custom 
of drinking. Young people, as dependents on the family, 
are becoming aware of social responsibility and, therefore, 
feel the tragedy of broken homes, poverty, or social ostra- 
cism when resulting from excess drinking. On the other 
hand, the young person reaches the age when drinking be- 
comes popular and he is tempted to take his place in a 


[ lrtens a CE education takes on a group of special 


sophisticated set of his contemporaries. From junior high 


school up through the college age, young people get much 
of their basic satisfaction and significant development from 
their social group, and are also subject to the most severe 
social pressure. Herein lies an acute problem in temperance 
education for the church. ; 
Because of the strategic and central place of young people 
in the span of life, they are subject to peculiar dangers in 
this connection. The liquor interests are anxious to attract 
and tempt them, and so aim much expensive and appealing 
advertising at them. Lack of education and the laxity in 
moral and religious restraint make it easy for the young 
person to succumb to this temptation. It should be pointed 
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out that the young person, in his relationship to the liquor 
problem, has not changed essentially over the years but that 
the social environment in which he finds himself has 
changed. This makes the problem more severe. For instance, 
there is more leisure time not only in the home but as far 
as the young person himself is concerned. There is too often 
no adequate provision for recreation within a community 
and frequently churches do not make such a provision. Be- 
cause of this, many young people find themselves wasting 
their time at the corner drugstore and at the pool room. 
They drift into crowds where drinking is the thing to do. 

Another social factor that must be kept in mind is the 
failure of many adults in regard to ethical and civic respon- 
sibility. As we have lessened, or lost, the appeal to authority 
as a basis for morals, we have not succeeded in substituting 
an adequate social philosophy. Our young people inherit 
the general attitude of indifference in regard to social re- 
sponsibility that is paramount in adult life. The liquor 
problem has been treated so often as an individual matter 
that young people feel they have discharged their responsi- 
bility when they have determined their own practice in the 
matter. The liquor problem, however, is essentially a social 


_ problem because of the relationship of people to each other. 


Growing out of these special considerations in the field 
of youth, there are practical suggestions as to methods of 
temperance education. 

First, boys and girls of this age need to have their sense 
of social responsibility developed by every agency or appeal 
that the church has at hand. In many cases this will not 
be specific temperance education at all, but it will provide 
a basis in social relationships on which such education can 
be based. 

Further, the factual and scientific phases of the alcohol 
problem can be dealt with much more thoroughly and on 
a broader base than in the earlier years. As knowledge of 
social forces and of the psychological factors in life expands, 
these wider insights can be applied to the use and distribu- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 

Again, although the young person cannot take hold of the 
liquor problem by immediately changing the social and eco- 
nomic order of which he finds himself a part, he can control 
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to some extent the group in which he finds himself: The 
“gang” or group spirit is more vital and determinative in 
the adolescent years than at any other time. It is at this 
time that the choice is made of modes of behavior in terms 
of their immediate result. Christian young people have an 
opportunity and a responsibility at this point. 

Finally, it is here that the church’s opportunity is found. 
It can so foster group activity and strengthen group morale 
that a young person can find adequate recognition, popu- 
larity, and social satisfaction in a decent and wholesome 
atmosphere. From the point of view of the young person, 
the temperance problem will be solved more readily by deal- 
ing with social pressures and a social group than from any 
other approach. In the constructive substitute of hobbies 
and whole-hearted living, the best temperance education 


will be done. 
For Adults 


By Harry C. Munro 


N A CONFERENCE of adult workers, a teacher of a 
women’s class presented the writer with this incident 
for clinical treatment: 

“On a recent Sunday morning one of the prominent 
members of our church told the other women of the class 
most enthusiastically about the basement club room which 
they had just presented to their son as a birthday gift. It 
was fully equipped for the enjoyment of this high school 
boy and his companions ‘even to a miniature bar all ready 
for use.’ How would you have handled this situation?” 

The incident is related not for the sake of presenting the 
writer’s answer to the teacher’s question, but to emphasize 
how far many church people have slipped in their attitudes 
and convictions on the liquor problem. This woman was 
considered “smart” by many of her fellow Christians. What 
was the teacher to do? 

The present adult generation of Christians faces this 
problem upon an entirely unprecedented background. Chil- 
dren know only the post-Repeal world. Young people know 
the Prohibition era also to some extent. But adult experi- 
ence reaches back into the glorious days when the campaign 
for Prohibition united and mobilized church forces as no 
other single issue has ever succeeded in doing. They helped 
to win that victory, at least in its legal form. Then to their 
amazement and dismay they saw the “noble experiment” 
gradually undermined in public opinion, and Repeal, the 
unbelievable, enacted. 

Even Christians who retained their earlier convictions 
were too dazed to offer effective resistance. But hosts of 
churchmen succumbed to the adroit and ubiquitous propa- 
ganda, wavered in their convictions and began openly to 
conform to “smart” society in their practices. It is not ex- 
ceptional today for a minister to confess that there is in his 
congregation no supporting opinion or conviction as a basis 
for any policy whatsoever regarding drinking and the 
liquor business. Worse, there may be opposition to any at- 
tempt at dealing with the problem. 

It is not a matter of starting all over again “at scratch.” 
There is a sense of disillusionment and frustration, danger- 
ously approaching cynicism. And the sense of futility on this 
point doubtless dulls the nerve of social consciousness re- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Guiding Beginners in Worship 


Springtime —A Call to Worship 


By EvizaBetH McE. SHIELps* 
HE responses of little children 
are so unpredictable that it is 


impossible for a leader to know, 
in advance, the situations, materials 
and methods that will bring about a 
worship experience. She can only 
choose carefully what may induce 
worship—possibly what has induced 
worship in other children of similar 
interests and development. This care- 
ful choosing, however, presupposes a 
knowledge of child nature and a 
knowledge of what may be considered 
worshipful responses in little chil- 
dren. 

Certainly these responses will not 
be adult in character, or expressed in 
adult terminology. In fact if such 
terminology is used by children a 
leader may be almost sure that the 
emotion back of the response is not 
real. For the true worship of a little 
child is not expressed in pious plati- 
tudes. It may not be expressed in words at all. A look of 
wonder in children’s eyes, or a bit of gentleness in the touch 
of little hands, or a note of joyous happiness in fresh young 
voices may be true worship. And such responses are treas- 
ured by a leader of little children. 

There are two dangers, it seems to us, that must be kept 
in mind by all who desire to guide little children in wor- 
ship. The first is the danger of not knowing what should 
be expected of beginners. And the second is a danger which 
we might classify as ‘wishful thinking’—such an earnest 
desire on the part of a leader for results, that she sees what 
really exists only in her imagination. “Didn’t the children 
respond beautifully to the picture?” she asks her assistants. 
As a matter of fact the picture was lovely enough to have 
brought a worship response, and the leader had gone to 
much care and expense in procuring it. But, in some un- 
accountable way, there seemed, to all except the leader, 
a lack of warmth and appreciation on the part of the chil- 
dren. Her thinking was colored by her wishing, and so her 
sense of values was not true. 

In calling attention to this latter danger, we do not 
mean to discourage careful planning, with an optimistic 
spirit that expects desired outcomes. For, only by such plan- 
ning can we hope to reach worthwhile objectives. The cau- 
tion is intended to make us more sensitive to real responses 
and more patient in waiting for them, knowing that they 
are precious. 

When we speak of preparation on the part of leaders, it 
is perhaps needless to say that leaders do not plan “worship 
programs,” for little children are not likely to worship 
through a formal procedure. The leader who understands 
the nature of a little child, plans for an informal procedure 
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in which there are opportunities for 
worship experiences. 

Surely no season surpasses the 
springtime in opportunities for wor- 
ship. And no season, with the possible 
exception of the Christmas season, 
brings to leaders the wealth of wor- 
ship material available when the 
world is waking from its long winter’s 
sleep, and fairly shouting of immor- 
tality. 

In calling attention here to some 
of the available materials and methods 
appropriate to the springtime, it is 
understood that they are presented for 
choice, with the thought that each 
leader will choose rather “sparingly” 
the suggestions that seem to offer the 
best opportunities for worship experi- 
ences. 


E. G. Hof 
Children Worship Out-of-Doors 


Contact witH GrRowING THINGS: 


“Nature rightly interpreted, speaks 
of her Creator,” and no picture or story or conversation 
can take the place of real contact with the bursting sod 
swelling buds, blooming flowers, singing birds and opening 
cocoon. 

We recognize the fact, of course, that some church 
schools are so situated that it is very difficult to give chil- 
dren contacts with the out-of-doors. In such situations it 
is highly important that nature objects be brought into the 
beginners’ room. We must not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that this latter suggestion is not altogether a substitute 
for the discovery of green blades pushing through the sod, 
maple keys floating through the air, and pansy faces that 
seem to brighten in response to the songs of the birds. 

Sometimes, when there is no garden near the church, a 
week-day excursion may be planned when the children will 
be taken outside the brick and stone and concrete of the city 
and allowed to revel in the beauty and music of the coun- 
try. 


STORIES: 


There are not many good springtime stories suitable 
for beginners. The following are among those that are 
available: 

“The Grub Worm”—an adaptation of “A Parable of 
Faith” by Mrs. Gatty. 

“The Garden that Awoke,” from The Way of the Gate 
in “The King’s Highway Series.” This story has almost 
become a classic and has been printed from time to time in 
a number of periodicals of religious education. 

Although very difficult for beginners, some of our lead- 
ers tell the story of our Lord’s resurrection—emphasizing 
the joy and dwelling on the happiness of those who loved 
Jesus. 
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Soncs: 


From When the Little Child Wants to Sing, by Laufer 
“At Easter Time,” “Easter Day,” “Robin Redbreast,” 
“God Made the Birds and Flowers.” 

From Songs for the Pre-School Age, by Shumate 
“Wonder Song,” “Glad Song” (with adaptations), 
“The Flowers’ Message,” “Spring Song,” “The Trees 
Are Gently Swaying.” 

From Worship and Conduct Songs, by Shields 
“Nature’s Message,” “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful,” “God’s World” (adapted to season), “A Child’s 

_ Thank You,” “Sleeping and Waking Seeds.” 


BIBLE VERSES: 


“He hath made everything beautiful in his time.” —Ec- 
clesiastes 3:11 

“The time of the singing of birds is come.”—Song of 
Solomon 2:12 

“Tt is a good thing to give thanks to the Lord.’ SOR in 
92:1 


DRAMATIC PLay: 


Beginner children enjoy playing the story ““The Garden 
that Awoke.” It is true that this story is longer than the 
stories usually used with little children, and it is true that 
beginners do not often play a whole story. But its interest 
and dramatic possibilities seem to outweigh these obstacles. 

They may be guided to make their own plans. They 
generally choose to be “‘the little brown bird,” “the tree,”’ 
“the grass,” “the flowers,” “the fountain” and ‘“‘the chil- 
dren.” Of course an adult will need to be the chief spokes- 
man, using the appropriate rhymes. Probably the only time 
the little folks will become vocal will be at the climax, when 
the bird, the tree, the grass, the flowers, and the fountain 
say to “the children”—“Spring has come and our heavenly 
Father sends his love to you.” 

It is a rare privilege to guide little children to worship 
in the springtime. And the blessedness of it is that each 
leader who endeavors to interpret nature religiously is, her- 
self, brought close to nature’s Creator—sharing in the wor- 
ship response of her children. 


A Frieze of World Friendship 


By Mary JEnNEss* 


in studying the travel and sports frieze in a large city 

department store one spring day. Mrs. Grant was gath- 
ering ideas for teaching the third unit of Friends at Work, 
the junior vacation school course, by Elsie Ball. 

“My juniors always love the idea of a ship for world 
friendship,” Mrs. Grant said to herself. “And we had a 
cut-out frieze last summer; but this is something new and 
different. Stunning to look at, won’t cost much; fine for 
committee work because three or four can work out one 
scene.” Out came her little red notebook while Mrs. Grant 
seated herself near the first two scenes and began taking 
them apart in her mind. 

In the first scene a gay young fellow was buying his 
cruise ticket in a steamship office. Behind the desk sat a 
smiling agent, holding out a long strip of ticket with many 
stops. On the wall was a brightly colored map of the 
world. In the second scene the cruise ship appeared as 
though sailing forward right out of the picture, prow fore- 
most, blue waves curling under its nose, decks glistening 
high, huge orange funnel pouring forth grey smoke. Every 
detail shouted, “We're off!” 

“We could do all that,” mused Mrs. Grant with pencil 
poised. ‘“That background is a wood panel, about three feet 
by four, but we could use beaverboard. That’s white draw- 
ing paper tacked on, but we could use painters’ sign cloth, 
or maybe newsprint sheets—that would be the cheapest 
possible way. Those people in the office scene were sketched 
from travel ads; I can almost remember the originals my- 
self. Probably a rough sketch was made right on that paper. 
Then the figures were built up out of cigar box patterns 
cut out with a jig-saw and glued to the background. Those 
faces and hands and shoes are painted on with water color. 


[i WAS a wide-awake junior leader who spent an hour 


_ No, it must be poster paints, because it can be seen clear 


across this floor. The clothes must have been shaped out of 
construction paper, and fitted and folded on over the wood 
and then glued down.” All these bits of detective work 
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went into the red notebook before Mrs. Grant went on. 

“That ship,” she mused, “I’ve seen that in some news- 
paper ad of a steamship company. This prow is a piece of 
black construction paper folded and pointed toward me, but 
isn’t it effective? The masts are cigar box wood, the fun- 
nels are orange construction paper and their smoke is 
painted on.”” Down went a list of supplies needed. “A set 
of jig-saw tools, cigar boxes, beaver board, newsprint, glue, 
thumb tacks, construction paper, poster paints. Our budget 
is good for all that. So now, what? I cannot draw, but I 
can manage enough to give our children the idea. That’s all 
they’ll need.’’ The two units went into the notebook as two 
pages full of lines, mostly straight lines. 

Mrs. Grant sat there a few minutes longer, considering 
working possibilities, while all about her people were ex- 
claiming over the striking simplicity and beauty of the frieze. 
“The best of it,” she decided, “is that this kind of thing is 
simply made for committee work. We'll all decide what 
scenes to make, and we’ll all hunt for travel ads, and we'll 
all help figure out our designs. But after that each com- 
mittee can work out one scene. We'll need the ship of world 
friendship, and maybe a scene for every country we visit. 
There will be an African scene for Dr. Livingstone or Dr. 
Schweitzer, of course. And maybe a scene in the South 
Seas for Paton . . . we'll see. One scene they really enjoy 
and learn much from would be far better than many scenes 
made up with an eye on the closing exhibit.” 

Mrs. Grant rose with ideas racing through her mind. 
“Looks simple enough, but we’re going to need some help 
to keep our designs from getting cluttered. Maybe I can 
get one of those summer artists interested. If not, we'll just 
study posters for a while. Anyhow,” she concluded, tucking 
the red notebook safely away, “‘here’s an effective way to 
introduce the telling of our stories. The method is simple 
in a way, and yet it’s hard enough to develop good stand- 
ards of work. And the juniors will simply have to learn 
to cooperate in order to do the job. What a combination for 


church vacation school!” 
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Is Alcoholism Increasing? 


What Are 


ECENTLY a medical scientist at Harvard Univer- 
sity reported a study which he and his associate had 
undertaken on “The Problem of Alcoholism at the 

Boston City Hospital.” They studied the records of pa- 
tients admitted to the hospital during the period from its 
founding in 1864 to 1936. The purpose of the study was 
primarily one of scientific inquiry but ultimately of “formu- 
lating a program for their (the alcoholic patients’) better 
treatment and management.” 

The records, particularly the earlier ones, were frequently 
incomplete and inadequate. The policy of the hospital Board, 
during the earlier years of its history, was reported as an 
attitude of not wanting to receive persons suffering from 
alcoholism. Such persons were thought to be “‘perverse and 
wicked, abandoned and without conscience.” Also there was 
the constant difficulty of lack of space for alcoholics. The 
theory and rules of the hospital were aimed at the exclusion 
of such persons, but the practical demands of the situation 
called for the admittance of an increasing number of alco- 
holic patients. During the last two decades or more, little 
was done to limit the number of admissions for drunkenness. 

During the seventy years covered by the study, 45,567 
persons, or five per cent of the total number of patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital, were admitted because they suffered 
from excessive use of alcohol. These persons, numbering one- 
twentieth of all patients admitted, constituted for this hos- 
pital one of its major groups. The investigators state that the 
annual number of alcoholic admissions during this period 
“has varied from one to fourteen per cent of total annual 
admissions with an average of seven per cent.” 

They frankly state that they are unable to say with ac- 
curacy how the relative extent of alcoholism has changed 
with reference to increase in the general population. 

The total number of patients with alcoholism has steadily 


RATIO OF ALCOHOLIC ADMISSIONS TO TOTAL HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS 
AT THE BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, 1864 TO 1936 
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the Facts? * 


increased, as has also the ratio of such patients to the total 
admissions (see Chart 1), so that “on an absolute as well as 
on a relative basis, the problem of alcoholism at the hospital 
is now greater than ever before.” Since I915 an increasing | 
number of patients suffering from excessive use of alcohol has _ 
been admitted. ‘““The ratio-of alcoholic to total admissions 
rose in a few years to a peak of thirteen per cent in 1923,” 
during the early Prohibition period. During the years since 
1925 the percentage has dropped from ten to six, but during 
the past twenty years the percentage of admissions of alco- 
holic patients “has been proportionately greater than at any 
other period in the-history of the hospital.” 

Before 1885 there were relatively few deaths from alco- 
holism in the hospital. From 1885 to 1936 the number of 
deaths due to alcoholism shows a steady increase. Chart 2 


ANNUAL DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM 
AT THE BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, 1864 TO 1936 
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shows that the peaks in the number of deaths occurred in ~ 
I90I, 1907, I9II, 1916, 1924, and 1933. The greatest 
increase in deaths has occurred since 1915. [he investigators 
draw the conclusion that “deaths from alcoholism are in- 
creasing out of proportion to the increase to alcoholic 
admissions.” 

Other significant findings in this study include the follow- 
ing: 

“Of the patients who die in the hospital, many are ad- 
mitted in a state of coma and many die soon after entry. 

“The ages of many fatal cases are unknown, but the 
largest number of men who die are between 46 and 50, 
and of women between 36 and 4o. 

“About 84.1 per cent are discharged relieved, but very 
many of these are readmitted as ‘repeaters’ within a short 
time. 

“The majority of alcoholic patients admitted are males, 
and these outnumber females in the proportion of 7:1. 
Males are admitted in largest numbers between the ages 
of 36 and 40, and females between 41 and 45. 

“A considerable number of patients have been engaged 
in the liquor trade, despite the common assumption that 
such persons do not become alcoholics. Of this group, the 
largest number are bartenders. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Characters 


SIMON, a man from Cyrene 

Mara, his wife 

ALEXANDER, his son, a boy about twelve 
Rurus, his younger son 

Luctvus, a wealthy Cyrenian Jew 

A Man witH A BurpEN 

Two RoMAN SoLpIErs 


' Voices of a Mob 


Scene 


A camping ground on a hill some dis- 
tance outside the walls of Jerusalem. In 
the background is a low stone wall flank- 


| ing a narrow section of somewhat higher 


ground in the rear of the camping ground. 
The wall is broken in the middle by rough, 
irregular stone steps leading to this ter- 
race formation. A footpath runs along 
the top of this terrace. In the left fore- 
ground is a pile of stones, fitted together 
to form a rough fireplace. On the ground, 


‘one near the fireplace and one in the 


right foreground, are two large, irregular 
slabs of stone, possibly taken originally 
from the stone wall and used by previous 
campers as seats. There is an entrance, 
left, from a path leading to the road that 
approaches Jerusalem from the north. 

Nore: The word “Cyrene” is pronounced 
“Cy-ré’ne.” The name ‘‘Niger,” applied in con- 
tempt to Simon, signifies “black” and is pro- 
nounced ‘‘Ni-ger.” 


ScENE ONE 


(Dusk is fast falling. Twilight has al- 
ready begun to settle over the camping 
ground. In the dim light the figure of a 
MAN WITH A BurRDEN is visible moving 
along the path upon the terrace in the 
background. He moves slowly from right 
to left. Across one shoulder is a wooden 
yoke to each end of which is fastened a 
heavy burden, which might be almost 
anything: a stone slab, perhaps, for the 
foundation of a wall, a bag of gravel, or 
a hod of bricks. He is an indefinite figure 
dressed vaguely in ‘a short, loose fitting 


_ tunic, his features expressive of no par- 
ticular age or nationality. He might be- — 


long to any time or place or period. In 
fact, he does. For he is more than just a 
man carrying a burden along a path out- 
side the walls of an ancient city. He is 
MAN, moving across the stage of human 
existence, enslaved and oppressed, 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries... 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 

worli, ...'") 

(Mara enters, left, with Rurus. She 
carries a large bundle, easily, on one 
shoulder. It is too dark to see her fea- 
tures plainly, but she is a comely woman, 


* Copyright, 1938, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, 
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The Burden Bearers’ 


An Easter Play 


By Dorotuy CLARKE WILSON 


not yet middle aged, with a pleasant, in- 
telligent face. She wears the usual Jewish 
dress, with a mantle of heavy dark mate- 
rial, suited to traveling. The boy, RuFws, 
stops and looks after the MAN WITH A 
BURDEN.) 

Rurus (Pulling at his mother’s man- 
tle): Mother! Look! Who is that man? 

Mara (Looking about): Where, Ru- 
fus? 

Rurus (Pointing): There! Going up 
the hill. 

Mara: Some poor laboring man. 

Rurus: What’s that he’s carrying on 
his back? 

Mara: A heavy burden. 

Rurus: Where’s he taking it? 

Mara: I don’t know. Perhaps they’re 
building a house somewhere, or mending 
the city wall. He could be taking it al- 
most anywhere. 

RuFus: Does he like to carry it? 

Mara: Probably not. It’s hard work 
carrying heavy things. 

RuFus: Then why does he do it? 

Mara (Laughing): You ask so many 
questions, child! You’re worse than Alex- 
ander ever was. 

: Pans (Persistently) : But why does 
ef 

Mara: How should I know? 

Rurus: He just goes over and over, 
the same path and up the same hill. He’s 
gone five times now since father and 
Alexander left us here. I’ve counted them. 
And he hasn’t looked up once. 

Mara (Sitting down on one of the 
slabs of stone): Come here, Rufus. (4s 
the boy comes and stands by her side) 
Look! We can still see it, even though 
it’s getting dark. See how white it is,— 
almost as if the sunlight were still shin- 
ing on it! 

Rurus (After a moment): Have fa- 
ther and Alexander gone to the Temple, 
mother? 


This play is copyrighted mate- 
rial, and no copy of it or any 
part of it may legally be made. 
The right to give one produc- 
tion of the play is secured by 
the purchase of sufficient copies 
to supply each member of the 
cast. All other rights are held 
by the Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany, 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Additional copies of this 
magazine may be secured if de- 
sired. Copies of the play in 
pamphlet form may be secured 
from the Walter H. Baker Com- 
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Mara: Not tonight. They've gone to 
find us lodging. See that very highest, 
whitest pinnacle? Tomorrow morning, 
early, a priest will be standing there all 
alone, waiting for the dawn, and when it 
comes, he will blow three long notes on 
a silver trumpet. 

Rurus (Eagerly): Will I hear him? 

Mara: Yes, if you’re awake. You're 
such a sleepy head! 

Rurus: I don’t feel a bit sleepy now. 
I’m going to stay awake all night. 

Mara: And then the great Temple 
gates will open, and the altar of burnt 
offering will be stirred into fresh flame, 
and the lamb of the morning sacrifice laid 


- upon it. And inside the Holy Place the 


incense will be spread on the live coals 
of the golden altar, close to the Holy of 
Holies. It will rise in a fragrant cloud, 
higher and ever higher, bearing with it 
the prayers of an enslaved and burdened 
people. 

Rurus (Curiously): 
know? Have you seen it? 

Mara: No. My father told me. Your 
grandfather, you know. He began telling 
me about it when I was no older than 
you. He used to live here in Jerusalem 
before moving to Cyrene. 

Rurus: I’d like to be the priest that 
stands on the tip top place of the Temple. 
Will Alexander stand up there some time 
and watch for the dawn and blow on the 
silver trumpet? 

Mara: Perhaps. That’s why we came 
to Jerusalem, you know. If your brother 
Alexander is to be a priest, as your father 
wishes, he must be put in school and be 
trained as a priest should be. (With 
pride) And a fine priest he will make, too. 
A Levite and the oldest son of a Levite 
and as straight and sturdy as a young 
cocoanut palm. The boys around here do 
not grow so strong and sturdy. (Almost 
defiantly) They are weak, white things! 

Rurus: Mother— 

Mara: Yes, Rufus? 

Rurus: Mother, why are father and 
Alexander—different ? 

Mara (Jn a low voice): Different? 

Rurus: They don’t look like us. 
They’re—different. I never minded back 
home, because there are so many other 
people that look that way, but here— 
Everybody turns around to look at us, 
and—and they call father names— 

Mara (After a pause, very quietly): 
What names do they call him, Rufus? 

Rurus (Reluctantly): That Roman 
soldier we met called him—called him 
“Niger.” I don’t know what it meant, 
but—I didn’t like it. What does it mean, 
mother? 

Mara (Hastily, rising): Hush! You 
mustn’t speak of such things. You mustn’t 
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ever let your father hear you. I—I think 
they’re coming now! 

(ALEXANDER runs in, left, followed 
more slowly by Simon. Both the man 
and the boy are strong and sturdy, power- 
ful of body and very dark of skin. The 
face of StmMoNn, in fact, is almost black. 
It is too dark, however, to reveal much 
of their features, which are mere blurs in 
the dusk. ALEXANDER runs eagerly to his 
mother.) 

ALEXANDER: We saw it, mother! We 
went so close we could count the pillars 
in the Porch of Solomon! And it’s even 
more wonderful than you told us! It’s 
bigger than a palace and all shining mar- 
ble and gold. 

Simon (Sternly): Here, son! Don’t 
bother your mother now. She can hear 
all about the Temple later. You and Ru- 
we get busy and find some fagots for a 

re. 

Mara: But we don’t need a fire here, 
when we're going so soon to our lodging. 

Smmon (To the boys): There’s an or- 
chard of fig trees just down over the hill. 
Pick up all the sticks you can find and 
move quickly. It will be hard to find 
wood after dark. 

Rurus (Eagerly): Are we going to 
camp out, father? Here? 

Simon: Don’t delay, son. Can’t you 
see? It’s getting dark. (The two boys go 
out, right. He looks around.) There are 
fagots enough here to start a fire. (He 
begins picking them up, making a pile of 
them beside the fireplace.) 

Mara (Watching him for a few mo- 
ments in silence): What is it, Simon? 
Why are we waiting here? Why don’t 
we go to our lodging at once? 

Simon (In a low voice): I found no 
lodging, Mara. 

Mara (In surprise): You—you mean 
the khans are all full? (4s Stmon makes 
no answer, only goes on building the fire. 
In vexation) And this after all our haste 
in making the trip from the coast! I was 
afraid when our ship was so late docking 
in Joppa—(With sudden decision) Then 
we must go at once and find the house of 
Lucius. We should have gone there in 
the first place without trying to find other 
lodging. Do you know in what part of 
the city his house is, Simon? 

Stmon: Yes. It is close by this place, 
outside the Damascus gate, in the suburb 
of Bezetha. 

Mara (Eagerly): Then let us go there 
at once. Why do we waste time building 
a fire? 

Srmon (Looking up and speaking slow- 
ly): I have been there, Mara. 

Mara: You—you have— 

Stmon: Lucius was not at home. He 
had gone into the city on business. 

Mara: But—why did you not wait for 
him? Or make some arrangement with 
his servants? 

SrMon : His servants—would not let 
me in. 

Mara (4 mazed) : Would not—But did 
you not tell them who you are? That you 
are Lucius’ friend—nay, more than 
friend—his neighbor and brother Jew 
from Cyrene? 

Stmon: Yes. I told them that. 

Mara (Amazed): And still— 
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Simon: They would not let me in. 

Mara: But—why—(The fire that Si- 
MON is building suddenly kindles into 
flame, becomes a feeble glow that grows 
steadily brighter, until that part of the 
camping ground close to it is fairly well 
lighted. It brings into sudden bold relief 
the face of Stmon as he bends over it, 
showing it to be deeply dusky in hue. In 
the silence that follows the face of MARA 
shows a growing understanding and ap- 
prehension. Faintly) Oh! 

Simon (Slowly rising and facing her) : 
You may as well know the truth. The 
khans were not full. I stood without in 
the courtyards and watched. Others who 
came after me were admitted. Rich and 
poor, free men and slaves, Pharisees with 
embroidered robes and loutish peasants 
with mobs of children and barely enough 
shekels in their pockets to pay for their 
lodging and their two turtle doves. There 
was plenty of room for all save for the 
family of Simon the Cyrenian. Is it a sin 
in Jerusalem to be son of a Jewish fa- 
ther and a Libyan mother? Shall a man 
be an honored ruler in his own city and 
an outcast in the city of his fathers? Oh, 
I heard their base insinuations! “Gentile,” 
they would call me, would they! “Half 
breed!” “Niger!” I heard them! Wait 
till Lucius hears the names his servants 
called me! I’ll go to him again tonight! 
I'll make them let me in! 

Mara (Laying a quieting hand on his 
arm): No. Not tonight. Let us camp here 
tonight. Then you shall go to Lucius in 
the morning. 

Simon (More calmly): Yes. Perhaps 
that would be best. (His emotions be- 
coming stirred again) But—wait till Lu- 
cius hears! Wait till I tell him how his 
own slaves dared to deride him who in 
Cyrene was their master’s peer, one of 
the nine honored rulers in the govern- 
ment! Am I less a Jew because this skin 
of mine is dark, because the blood of 
Libya flows in these veins with that of 
Levi? When Lucius and I were in the 
forefront of revolt against the enemies 
of Israel, where were these sniveling Ju- 
deans? Bowing and smirking and run- 
ning errands for the Romans! Yet they 
dare— 

Mara: Hush! The boys are coming! 
(ALEXANDER and RUFUS run in, carry- 
ing armfuls of sticks.) 

Rurus (In delight): Oh! You have a 
fire already! Then we're really going to 
camp here? (He looks eagerly from St1- 
MON to Mara, who nods. Clapping his 
hands) Oh, I’m glad! I like to sleep out- 
doors. 

(ALEXANDER approaches the fire. Some- 
thing of his father’s emotions seem to 
have entered into him, and he is quiet 
and brooding.) 

Mara (Lifting the bundle to her 
shoulders): Come, Rufus. Help me pitch 
the tents. It will be more sheltered over 
by those trees. 

(She goes out, right, carrying the bun- 
dle with the easy grace of the Oriental 
woman. RUFUS runs out after her.) 

ALEXANDER (In a low voice): 1 don’t 
like Jerusalem. 

SIMON (Glancing at him swiftly): 
Why not? 


ALEXANDER: It’s cold and white and— 
and cruel. Not warm and friendly like 
our own Cyrene. I don’t like it, father. 
Do I have to stay? 

Simon (Solemnly, taking the boy by 
the shoulders): Listen, my son. All my 
life I have dreamed of the day when I 
could bring you to the city of our fathers 
and let you sit at the feet of the great 
teachers of Israel. It has been more than 
a dream. It has been a vision—a con- 
trolling purpose—a passion. Because of 
it I have been content to labor in lands — 
strange to my father’s people, knowing — 


that my son would walk some day in 


honor through the most holy places. I 
have suffered defeat from Israel’s ene- 
mies, consoled by the belief that my son 
should be one of those to bring deliver- 
ance. Now the day has come. You who 
bear the name of conquerors and have the 
blood of Israel’s priesthood coursing 
through you—surely you are not afraid, 
my son? 

ALEXANDER: 
afraid. 

Stmon (More eagerly) : You shall stay 
here and study with the great teachers in — 
Jerusalem. The best is none too good 
for the son of Simon of Cyrene. 

ALEXANDER (Suddenly): Look! Some 
one is coming up the path from the long 
road. He’s coming here. | 

Simon (Turning and peering into the 
dusk): He can have no business with us. 

ALEXANDER: Maybe this isn’t a public 
camping ground. 

Simon: At least it isn’t one of those 
accursed Romans! It might be—yes, it 
walks like—it is, I swear it—(Suddenly 
going to meet the newcomer) Lucius! 

Lucius (From the path): Is that you, 
Simon? 

(They greet each other with the cus- 
tomary “Peace be unto youl” or “The 
blessing of the Lord be upon youl” SIMON ~ 
takes both of Lucius’ hands in his. Lu- 
clus’ manner is one of restrained cor- — 
diality. He is obviously ill at ease. He is 
a middle aged man of imposing appear- 
ance and dress.) 

Lucius: My servants told me you 
were here. One of them saw you take 
this path to the camping ground. 

Srtmon: Did they tell you also that I 
came to your house, that they turned me 
away? 

Lucius (Slowly): Yes—they told me. 
I—am sorry— 

Simon (Hastily): Be not distressed. 
They thought I was a stranger. They did 
not understand. 

Lucius: It is strange to see you here. 
What brings you to Jerusalem? 

Simon (Gesturing toward ALEXAN- 
DER): You see the reason here. My 
elder son. It’s time he learned the Law 
from proper teachers. 

Lucius: This tall lad—your son! But, 
he was just a child— 

Simon (Proudly): And has become a 
man. Remember, it’s three years since 
you left Cyrene. (Eagerly) Lucius— 
friend, comrade, brother! It’s good to 
see you once again! Tell me, is all well 
with you? Has the Lord prospered you? 

Lucius: Yes. The God of our fathers 
has blessed both my household and the 


No. No—I 


am—not 
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fruits of my vineyards. And now he has 
sent an even greater blessing, Simon. 
(For the first time Lucius voice is 
eager, vibrant, enthusiastic.) He is bring- 
ing to fulfillment all our deep cherished 
hopes and dreams! 

Simon (Eagerly): You 
can’t mean— 

Lucius: Yes. The Deliverer has come. 
The long expected hope of Israel. 

Suwon (Breathlessly) : Who—where? 

Lucius: Here—in this very city. Only 
today I saw him—heard him. He is a 
Galilean carpenter called Jesus. 

Stmon (Doubtfully): A carpenter? 

Lucius: Wait till you hear. (He sits 
down on the stone slab close to the fire, 
and SIMON sits beside him.) 

Simon (Eagerly): Then tell me— 

Lucius: He is a carpenter—yes. A 
peasant, if you like. But, remember, Is- 
rael’s greatest warrior king was once a 
shepherd. And the glory of the Macca- 
bees was nothing but the courage of a 
handful of brave men hiding in a cave 
and dressed in rags. This Galilean is 
greater than any of the Maccabees. I be- 
lieve he is even greater than David. 

Simon: Tell me more. 

Lucius: He has the common people 
with him, Simon. For three years now 
he has gone about among them—teach- 
ing, winning followers to himself by 
healing all their ailments, unobtrusively 
preparing the way for what he frankly 
calls his kingdom. More than once the 
people have been ready to declare him 
king. But he was wiser than they. He 
knew the time had not come. He was 
even too wise to court the favor of the 
Jewish leaders, for fear of putting Rome 
upon her guard. (He lowers his voice 
significantly.) These are things one dares 
not talk about except in whispers. But 
soon we will be able to shout them in 
the market place. Only this-week he rode 
into the city at the head of a throng of 
pilgrims, humbly, to be sure, but allow- 
ing himself publicly to be acclaimed king 
and son of David. Two days ago he went 
into the Temple and, with only a twist 
of rope in his hands and a sword gleam 
in his eyes, drove out those traffickers of 
a corrupt priesthood that have bent their 
fawning necks to Rome. I tell you, de- 
liverance is at hand! 

(Tue Man witH A BuRDEN crosses 
again along the path in time to hear the 
last of Lucius’ speech. At the final words 
of Lucius he stops and turns slowly.) 


mean—you 


Man (His voice almost an echo) : De- - 


liverance? 

Lucius (Rising and turning swiftly, 
speaking sharply) : Whose voice—! 

Man: Deliverance for whom? 

Lucius (Seeing the MAN): Simon! 
Who is that man? 

Simon (Shrugging): Some poor fool 
of a slave. 

Man: Deliverance from—burdens? 

Lucius: No. At least, from none of 
yours. Be off with your impertinence! 
(Impatiently, as the MAN does not move) 
Well! Your ears seemed sharp enough 
before! I said—begone! (After the MAN 
has moved slowly away) What if he 
heard the things I said! What if he 
goes and tells—! 
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Simon: He’s only a poor laborer. He 
wouldn’t have the brains to understand. 
And, anyway, suppose he did? What 
harm— 

Lucius: You see that hill over there? 
(Pointing off toward the left) No, you 
can’t. It’s too dark. 

S1mon: I’ve seen it. I know what it is. 

Lucius: Men have been hung there 
for less of treason than I have just 
spoken. 

Stmon: Don’t tell me you’re afraid! 
You who have drawn the sword with me 
in the very front ranks of rebellion! 

Lucius (Quickly): Hush! Would you 
have us both measured for a cross! The 
very stones have ears and voices. 

Stmon: Then let them hear and let 
them speak! I’m not afraid. I’m proud 
that I stood beside you at Cyrene and 
lifted sword against the Romans. 

Lucius: Be still, I tell you! One 
speaks in whispers in Jerusalem what 
may be shouted from the house tops in 
Cyrene. What is past is past. 

Simon: Your Galilean is to be envied 
if all his followers are as brave as Lucius! 
Rome had better tremble! 

Lucius: She will. (In a low voice, 
looking about cautiously) You should 
have seen his eyes when he lifted that 
whipcord in the Temple! They were as 
keen as swords. 

Simon (Drawing a short sword from 
his girdle and testing its blade): Never- 
theless he will have need of swords. Eyes 
have no blades. 

Lucius (Nervously): You'd better 
put that up. Remember, you are no longer 
in your native Libya. 

Simon: My native—And were you 
not born there too? 

Lucius: There is a difference. You 
forget—I am a Jew. 

Simon (Hotly, his hand suddenly 
clenching): And what am I? 

Lucius (Calmly): Both Jew and 
Libyan. Therefore, neither. 

Simon: You dare say that to me—me 
who have the blood of Levites flowing in 
my veins! Me who stood beside you— 

Lucius: Hush! Let us not quarrel, 
Simon. Have we not always been friends? 

Srmmon: Yes. You are right. We must 
not quarrel. (He goes toward the side of 
the camping ground where Mara is pitch- 
ing the tents) Mara! Rufus! Come here! 
Lucius is here. We'll have no need of 
tents tonight. Tents are for men who 
have no friends. 

Lucius (Slowly): You were planning 
to camp here? 

Srvon: Yes. Till you came. The khans 
I went to were all full. I’m glad they 
were. A man should eat the Passover 
with friends. 

(Mara and RuFus enter and stand in 
the background.) 

Lucius (Still more slowly): You— 
would eat the Passover with me—in my 
house? (Something in his voice impels 
Srmon fo silence.) That—cannot be. It 
is—impossible. 

Simon (After a long silence): You— 
you mean— 

Lucius (Sitting down on the stone, 
ill at ease, and trying to be kind): Simon, 
my friend, can’t you see? Jerusalem is 


different from Cyrene. There are certain 
standards. A man has to be careful if 
he desires to look well in the eyes of his 
neighbors. (Becoming more confident as 
he proceeds) Now I myself am more lib- 
eral. I suppose it’s my Cyrenian back- 
ground. To me you will always be a Jew 
—my friend—regardless of your parent- 
age and—color. But to expose myself to 
public scorn and criticism—to take you 
into my house—to eat the Passover— 

Stmon (Very quietly): You need not 
go on. It is perfectly plain. I understand. 

Luctus (Rising, relieved): I will re- 
turn to see you. And I will send my 
servants— 

Srtmon: You need not trouble. We shall 
be quite comfortable. 

Lucius: And—we will still be friends? 

Simon: Suppose we say—that we shall 
be as we have always been. 

Lucius: I will return. (He goes out 
along the path, left.) 

(Simon stands very still, his hands 
slowly clenching.) 

Simon (Turning finally to Mara) : Go 
back and finish putting up the tents. 
(After Mara and RuFus have gone, he 
stands for a long time motionless. With 
sudden decision in his voice) Alexander! 
My son! Come here. (The boy comes 
slowly toward him, and StMon puts his 
hands on his shoulders.) You know the 
truth. You’re old enough to understand. 
You heard the words of Lucius, and you 
saw his servants’ cruel slanting glances. 
You understood the names they called 
me, for I saw you wince. You know your 
father is a man despised. But you shall 
not be. Tomorrow I shall take you to 
the Temple teachers, and they will teach 
you to be all the things I’ve longed to be. 
The dreams that I have dreamed shall 
live in you. And so together we shall 
conquer! Now—go. Go to your mother. 
I. would be alone. 

(ALEXANDER goes out, right. Left 
alone, SIMON stands thoughtfully, then 
goes slowly to the other side of the 
camping ground away from the fire, and 
sits down on the stone slab, right. Pres- 
ently the MAN WITH A BURDEN enters 
with the heavy load hanging from his 
shoulders. He crosses the path slowly as 
before.) 

Simon (Looking up, impatient at being 
disturbed by this silent presence): I say 
—you—man! (The MAwn stops and 
turns, the two sides of the yoke project- 
ing from his shoulders. The light of the 
fire illumines his figure, softening its 
gaunt lines, endowing it with a certain 
ageless dignity.) Must you always go 
there—along that path? Isn’t there some 
other way you can go? 

Man (Speaking always slowly and 
distinctly, with a peculiar dignity): Ive 
always gone this way. I don’t know any 
other. 

Simon: Then find some other! Do you 
think a good Jew like me wants to be 
polluted by the presence of an unclean 
slave? Tomorrow is a feast day! My 
garments must be purified for the morn- 
ing sacrifice, my hands kept in cleanliness 
for the eating of the Paschal lamb! Now 
get along with you, and don’t let me see 
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Suggestions for Building 


MAY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: Discovering God 
Tueme For May: Discovering God 
through Nature 


For the Leader 


May is naturally a time for wonder- 
ing! The world is so beautiful! Almost 
overnight it seems to change from a 
dreary, drab place to one full of color 
and beauty. We see evidences of God’s 
power about us everywhere. It is very 
easy, at a time like this, to believe in 
God who cares for his children, and who 
protects life and has planned for its con- 
tinuance, as well as the giver of all new 
life. All of nature around us seems to 
help us as we try to teach this lesson. 
We have discussed with the children 
about life which never dies, during the 
previous month, and this month we are 
going to try to go a bit farther as we help 
them to discover a few of the ways in 
which God has planned for this continu- 
ance. 

At first we might discover that we 
are living in a world of color. How many 
of us, children and adults alike, fail to 
appreciate the beautiful colors around us, 
merely because no one has helped us to 
see them. And how the world suddenly 
becomes changed because of the sugges- 
tion from one who really sees. A group 
of church workers were holding a meet- 
ing on a hillside at the sunset hour. The 
sky was ablaze with color, but the mem- 
bers of the group were apparently un- 
aware of it until a child in the midst 
said, with awe “Oh, what a beautiful 
sunset!” For a moment those people had 
a glimpse of God, through the eyes of a 
child who saw. 

We might next try to find out how 
God has planned for continuing life 
through protective coloring and the 
shapes of animals and insects. We might 
talk about caterpillars who are marked 
like their surroundings—those who feed 
on leaves are green; those who feed on 
the sweet fern have their backs notched 
like the leaf of the sweet fern; those who 
feed on grasses are green with light 
stripes vertically on their backs. Or we 
might study fish who are marked accord- 
ing to the bottom of the stream where 
they feed; for example, the perch has 
green lines like the grasses in which it 
lives. We also have animals who live in 
Arctic regions in the winter and are 
white, but who change to brown when 
they come South for the summer. Per- 
haps our commonest example, and one 
which most of the children know, is the 
chameleon. Do we know about the grape 
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vine beetle who changes from green to 
a golden yellow when it gets into the 
sunshine? There are many other meth- 
ods of protection which we might men- 
tion—the walking-stick which resembles 
a twig; the non-poisonous puffy adder 
which makes itself look like the poison- 


ous rattle snake to frighten its enemies ;- 


spiders which have the colorings of the 
flowers on which they live. We might 
also remember the white tail on the rab- 
bit, the black one on the deer, the black 
crescent on the meadow lark, which give 
direction and help the mother to protect 
the young. 

This might lead us to a study of flow- 
ers and some of their devices to secure 
cross fertilization. Perhaps we might 
study how color is an attraction to cer- 
tain insects and birds—how blue flowers 
usually attract bees; yellow ones certain 
flies; white ones moths and red ones 
butterflies and humming birds. Our chil- 
dren might also be interested to know 
that white flowers or green ones like 
certain lilies, wild grape, mignonette, etc. 
are more fragrant at night, for they are 
fertilized by moths which fly by night. 
Other flowers like the evening primrose, 
and moonflower only open at night to be 
fertilized by the sphinx moth. The wild 
sunflower and others are phosphorescent 
at night to attract moths. There are 
flowers like the nasturtium, pansy and 
petunia which have colored lines to act 
as honey guides, while others like the 
snapdragon have light colors in the 
center to act as landing spots. Some of 
our lilies are sideways on the stems for 
they are fertilized by the humming bird 
which remains in the air while extracting 
the nectar. 

We might then study seed distribution 
and learn about seeds with parachutes 
like the dandelion and milkweed; winged 
seeds like the maple or the elm; seeds 
with stickers like the burdock, etc. Per- 
haps we could help our children to see 
how carefully God has planned for the 
carrying on of life by having many more 
seeds than ever could be expected to 
grow in order to be sure that some will 
find the right conditions for growth and 
continue the species. 

Another very interesting study is that 
of birds and bird’s eggs. If it were pos- 
sible, it would be fine to take the chil- 
dren to a museum where there are ex- 
hibits of bird’s eggs. We would find that 
the size of bird’s eggs does not depend 
alone on the size of the bird, but also 
on the length of parental care after birth. 
The grouse has very large eggs, for the 
bird must not hatch until it is more ma- 
ture, for it leaves the nest as soon as it 


is hatched and therefore more food must — 
be stored in the egg. Other birds, like 
the heron, have as much as six weeks’ 
care and therefore may be less mature 
when they hatch. We would also discover 
that the greater number of enemies, the 
greater the number of eggs. Birds who 
build their nests in holes in trees, sand 
banks, etc. like owls, wood peckers, chim- 
ney and bank swallows, have white eggs, 
for they are protected. Those who build 
nests near the trunk of the tree have 
larger brown spots on the eggs than 
those near the outer branches, for the 
shadows of the larger leaves are larger 
than those of the smaller leaves. The owl 
who hatches the young very early in the 
spring while it is yet cold, has rounded 
eggs, for it is difficult to keep pointed 
ends warm and to prevent chilling. 

These are but a few of the many 
things we might discover if we would 
but go exploring with our children this 
month, as we study some of God’s plans 
for the protection and continuance of life. 
What a glorious adventure a summer 
vacation could be, if we could all become 
interested in these things! 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


May 1—4 World of Color. 

May 8—Protective Coloring of Animals 
and Insects. 

May 15—Selective Coloring of Plants 
and Flowers. 

May 22—Seed Distribution. 

May 29—Sizes, Shapes and Colors of 
Birds’ Eggs. 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 

1. Make May baskets to hang on the 
door for mother, the pastor or his wife, 
or some other good friends of the prim- 
ary department. 

2. Go on an excursion to find some 
wild flowers to fill your May baskets. Be 
sure that you take along a receptacle for 
bringing back the flowers in good con- 
dition. Talk to the children before you 
go and warn them about picking more 
flowers than they can use, or pulling 
them up by the roots. Also be very cer- 
tain that you know the flowers which 
it is permissible to pick in your state and 
have permission if you are going on pri- 
vate property. You might also suggest 
that each of the children bring a lunch 
with them. A prayer of gratitude for 
food is effective with primaries when 
used in a situation like this. 

3. Write a psalm, litany, song or poem 
as a result of this excursion. 

4. Make a bird or flower book. Pic- 
tures may be found in books from the 
ten cent stores. Additional fine nature 
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material may be obtained from Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


5. Go to a museum to study flower 


exhibits or birds and birds’ eggs. 


6. Plant a garden outside the church 
or church house. 

7. Put some colored string or yarn 
outside on bushes for the birds to use 
in nest building. 

8. Make a frieze for the room using 
all the lovely colored pictures they can 
find of objects in nature, grouping them 
according to colors. 

9. Make up nature riddles and have 
the rest of the group guess the answers. 

10. Work up a voice chcir. Put them 
into two groups. Using a lovely poem, 
have the groups read the lines alternate- 
ly. This gives the effect of antiphonal 


_ singing. 


Soncs: 


From 4 First Book in Hymns and Worship: 
“On a Spring Day.” “God Is Everywhere.” “Fair 
Are the Meadows.” “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful.” “Overtones.” “A True Story.” ‘“Yel- 
“Trees.” 

From Worship and Conduct Songs: “God Is 
Near.” “Oceans and Rainbows.” ‘He Hath Made 
Everything Beautiful.” “God’s Love Is Every- 
where.” 

From Primary Music and Worship :* “My Gar- 
den.” “God’s Love.” “Little Bird.” ‘The World 
Is Very Beautiful.” ‘The Bird’s Return.” 

From Song and Play for Children:* “When I 
Am Happiest.” “Green in All the Meadows.” 
“In Tiny Nests.” 

From Songs for Little People:* ‘The Extra 
Prayer.” “Little Brown Seed.” “The Alder by 
the River.” “Growing.” “Our Happy Secret.” 

From When the Little Child Wants to Sing :* 
“The Flowers that in the Garden Grow.” “Lo, 
the Winter Is Past.” 


ScrIPTURE: 


“The earth is full of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord.”—Psalm 33:5b 

“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.”—Matthew 
6 :32b 

“The birds of the heaven have nests.”— 
Matthew 8 :20b 

“Your heavenly Father feedeth them.”— 
Matthew 6:26b 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.”"—Matthew 6:28, 29 

“God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 
—1 Timothy 6:17 

“He sendeth forth springs into the valleys; 

They run among the mountains; 

rae give drink to every beast of the 

| ESA 
By them the birds of the heavens have their 
habitation ; 
They sing among the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambers. . . . 


He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, ~ 


And herb for the service of man; 
That he may bring forth food out of the 
earth.”—Psalm 104 :10-14. 

“The Lord hath done great things for us 
whereof we are glad.”—Psalm 12633 
_ “He hath made everything beautiful in his 
time."'"—Ecclesiastes 3:11a 

“Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; 

Talk ye of all his marvelous works.’— 

AAS Chronicles 16:9 

‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 


* Abingdon Press, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ie 
? Presbyterian Committee of Publication, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
same as above. 

* Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The earth is full of thy riches.’—Psalm 
104 :24 


PICTURES: 


“The Song of the Blue Bird’’-—Kenyon 
“Wild Flowers’—Wireman 
“Spring’’—Margaret Tarrant 
‘““‘Windflowers’—Margaret Tarrant 

“The Flower of Dawn’’—Margaret Tarrant 
“The First Flower Service’—Margaret Tar- 


rant 

“Christ and the Birds’—Amy Dyer 
“All Creatures Great and Small”—Margaret 

Tarrant 
“Sing Praises, Ye Birds’—Margaret Tarrant 
“Babies Grace’’—Margaret Tarrant 

Pictures of flowers and birds found in books 
from the ten cent stores and in the Girl Scout 
nature material. 


PoEMs: 
A PRAYER 


Dear Father, hear and bless 

Thy beasts and singing birds, 

And guard with tenderness 

Small things that have no words. 
—(Author unknown) 


W onvERING 
I wonder— 
How dusty little seeds that look so dry 
Can swell, and grow, and reach up toward 
the sky; 
And how it is that in such tiny space 
Roots, leaves, and flowers, all may find a place. 
I wonder— 
How feathered wings can lift the birds so 
high, 
And how birds find their way across the sky; 
How, without hands, their different nests they 
form, 
And where they all find shelter from the 
storm. 
I wonder— 
How dandelions turn from gold to gray, 
And milkweed seeds grow wings and fly away; 
How green leaves turn to gold and red and 
brown, 
Before the cold wind sends them fluttering 
down. 
I wonder— 
Did God put all these wonderings in my mind 
So I’d keep thinking—thinking—till I find 
The answers? Maybe God likes secrets, too, 
And plans surprises, as we like to do! 
—Frorence M. Taytror® 


Finpinc Gop 


Where is God? 
In the sunset with its colors so bright, 
In the sun as it shines for our delight. 
In the trees where the birds build their nests, 
In the lakes that we like the best. 


We found God! 
In the grass so green and the sky so blue, 
In the flowers of every color too. 
In the clouds that sail in the sunlit sky, 
In the beautiful birds as they fly by. 


We know God! 
In churches where people meet to worship and 
pray, 
In schools where we study and afterward play. 
In homes where we help and are kind and fair, 
In the hearts of good people we find every- 


where. 
—Primary Boys anp Girts. 
STORIES: 
May I 
“The Twins Go Hunting,” by M. Louise C. 
Hastings 1 


“Some of Nature’s Indigo Pictures,” by M. 
Louise C. Hastings 2 

“Some Beautiful May Pictures,” by Louise 
C. Hastings 3 

“A Few of Nature’s Violet Secrets,”’ by 
M. Louise C. Hastings 4 

“The Glory of the Sky,” by Rebecca Rice 5 

“Seeing Eyes,” by Leslie Blake 6 


May 8 
“The Little Stone House,” by Rebecca 
Rice 5 


5 The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, Mass. Used by permission. 


“Lumpy,” by Rebecca Rice 5 
“The Chameleon,”’ by Rebecca Rice 5 
May 15 
“Night Flowers,” by M. Louise C. Hast- 
ings 7 


“Flowers Tea Houses,” by M. Louise C. 
Hastings 8 : 
“Bees and Flowers,” by Rebecca Rice 5 


May 22 
“Milkweed Seeds,” by Rebecca Rice 9 


May 29 
“Family History of a Wood Thrush,” by 
A. E. Shirling 10 


Story SOURCES 

1. Picture Story Paper, April 4, 1937, Metho- 

dist Book Concern. 

2. Same, June 6, 1937. 
3. Same, May 16, 1937. 
4. Same, July 11, 1937. 
5 
6 


. Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors, Rebecca 
Rice, Pilgrim Press. 1 
. The Elementary Magazine, June 1936, 


Methodist Book Concern. 
. Picture Story Paper, September 19, 1937. 


vf 

8. Same, August 15, 1937. 

9. The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Oc- 
tober 1931, Pilgrim Press. 


10. The Elementary Magazine, June 1935. 


Suggested Program for May 15 

Tueme: Selective Coloring of Plants and 
Flowers 

Sprtinc THE STAGE: Have pictures of 
flowers on the screen which illustrate 
some of the curious devices which flow- 
ers have to attract certain insects and 
birds which help to cross-fertilize them. 
A bouquet of flowers might be placed 
on the worship center; a low bowl of 
pansies, some snapdragons, lilies, or a 
mixed bouquet would be very lovely. 
If a dark piece of velvet or other soft 
textured material were hung behind 
the flowers, it will bring out the colors 
and form. Candles to harmonize with 
the flowers might be used, but it would 
be well to keep the worship center as 
simple as possible, for the flowers them- 
selves are enough. Flower books might 
be placed on the browsing table. 

Quret Music: “Fair are the Meadows,” 
from “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

“O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all: 

The earth is full of thy riches.”— 
Psalm 104:24 

“God giveth us richly all things to en- 
joy.’—I Timothy 6:17 

Sonc: “My Garden.” 

ConversATION: Leader: Did you look 
for some of God’s color this week? 
What did you see? (Enjoy with the 
children some of their experiences of 
the past week.) Do you see anything 
lovely here this morning? (Show the 
flowers or pictures, explaining how 
certain colors attract certain insects 
or the humming bird. Let them see the 
dark color in the center of the pansy 
which acts as a landing spot; how the 
weight of the bee on the snapdragon 
pulls the flowers open and allows him 
to reach the nectar and thus come in 
contact with the pollen. Let them smell 
of the lily and show them that by its 
very position on the stem it is easy 
for the humming bird to get the nec- 
tar. If we have tulips in the bouquet, 
we might fill one with water to show 
how the weight of the water pulls open 
the petals to allow the water to drain 
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off and thus avoids diluting the nectar. 
Be sure that you let the children ac- 


tually handle the flowers, smell them - 


and look them over carefully.) 

Leader: Jesus loved the flowers. 
They reminded him of his Father’s 
goodness and care. One day when his 
friends were complaining, perhaps, he 
said to them, “Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

The lilies that Jesus spoke about 
were not the lilies we know, but we 
think that they were flowers which we 
call the anemone, and which is not 
white, but red and yellow and many 
other colors. These flowers cover the 
hillsides of Palestine in the spring. 
Jesus probably knew many of the 
things we are learning today, for he 
was interested in every living thing, 
and felt sure that even the great King 
Solomon, with all of his beautiful robes 
and jewels was not as beautifully 
dressed as the flowers which God had 
created. 

Sone: “Fair are the Meadows.” 
Story: 


Frowrer Tra Hovses® 
Father and mother and the twins were in the 
pretty birch canoe, paddling among the lily pads. 
They were spending the summer in a house on 


From Picture Story Paper, August 15, 1937, 
by M. Louise C. Hastings, Methodist Book Con- 
cern. Used by permission. 


‘THEME FOR May: Christian Juniors in 
the World Today 


For the Leader 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Verities and Realities of your Existence; 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty; 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 
But Today well lived makes 
Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


Tue SALUTATION OF THE Dawn, from the 
Sanskrit 


It is well for us, who plan the worship 
services for the juniors, to remember 
that these services must be concrete if 
they are going to be a real aid to the 
Christian way of life. We must give our 
boys and girls basic, fundamental truths 
which will be the tools with which they 
can shape their lives. If you have exam- 
ined the books your juniors are reading, 
if you have gone with them to their 
favorite movies or listened in with them 


* Wilmington, Delaware. 
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the edge of the pond. Every pleasant day they 
paddled all over the pond. 4 

“Aren’t the lilies beautiful!” said Maryanne 
as she slipped her hand under one of the 
blossoms. ‘‘Some of them are such a lovely pink.” 

“Look under the lily pads,’ suggested her 
brother as he picked one of them. ‘“There are 
queer-looking creatures and their eggs living 
there.” 

“How funny! I never looked under one of 
these waterproof leaves before. What makes the 
holes in some of the leaves?’’ asked Maryanne. 

“A kind of beetle makes the holes when she 
lays her eggs,” replied her father. 

“Look at all the different kinds of insects 
visiting the lily blosoms,” said their mother. 
“How many different insects can you count?” 

It was such a lovely thing to paddle among 
the lilies each morning! The children had—al- 
ready learned that pond lilies do not open until 
the morning sun shines upon them, and that 
they close early in the afternoon. They learned 
also that all blossoms everywhere are “tea 
houses” for different kinds of insects. 

“I see bees and flies around the pond lily blos- 
soms, and there is a beetle,’’ said Maryanne. 

“Yes, and the bees are not all the same kind,” 
her brother added. 

“Some flowers have special guests,”’ said their 
father. ‘“‘They only spread their tables to the 
ones they care the most for.” 

“Tell us some flowers that have only special 
guests, daddy,” begged Robert. ‘‘Do we have any 
of them?” 

“Red flowers have special guests. The hum- 
ming bird is fond of red flowers,’ answered his 
father. 

“Oh, I have seen the humming bird around 
grandmother’s garden!”’ exclaimed Maryanne. 

“Flower ‘tea houses’ have many interesting 
secrets,” said their mother, ‘‘some very interest- 
ing secrets indeed.” 

“Mother, please tell us about them,’’ pleaded 
her little daughter. “I just love all kinds of 
secrets!” 

Mother smiled. ‘I know you do. Well, here is 
a clover secret. The clover’s best friend is the 
bumblebee. Clovers choose long-tongued insects 
and heavy ones, like the bumblebee. You see, 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ellen M. Goldey* 


to their favorite radio programs, you 
know that they are interested in stories 
of heroic deeds and actions. If you have 
talked to them, you know that they are 
already planning what they will do when 
they are men and women, seeing visions 
of the things they hope to accomplish for 
the world. It has always been so, for do 
we not read in Acts 2:17, “And your 
young men shall see visions.” History 
records the lives of men and women who, 
true to their visions of early youth, have 
made their visions realities. But we also 
know there are far more whose visions 
faded and whose names are unknown to 
the world; and if we could question them, 
I wonder how many would tell us some- 
thing like this, “Yes, when I was a boy, I 
used to dream of the wonderful things I 
was going to do for the world when I be- 
came a man. But that seemed always a 
long time off and I didn’t have anyone to 
tell me that the time to start to make my 
dream come true was when I first 
dreamed it.” We must help our juniors 
to see that what they do tomorrow de- 
pends upon how they live today. 

The world in which the juniors live 
is often one of confusion. We teach them 
to stand for the right, even when it is 
hard, yet how have they any sure way of 


every blossom wishes its golden pollen scattered 
in just the best way, and bumblebees do this 
best for the clovers.” 


“Do you know another flower ‘tea house’ 
secret ?’”’ asked Robert. 
“Yes,” his mother began. “You remember 


seeing the thistles in the pasture last week? 
There is a butterfly called the Painted Lady 
which is found all over the globe wherever the 
thistle grows.” . 

Father’s eyes began to twinkle. ‘““Did you know 
that the prickly thistle leaves are traffic police- 
men of the thistle?” he asked. “That is another 
secret of the thistle. The plant says to ants 
which are trying to reach the purple-headed 
blossoms, ‘This far and no farther! Only flying 
visitors are allowed here!’” 


Maryanne giggled. ‘I never knew before that 
-flowers had traffic policemen to take care of 


them!” 

“Neither did I,’’ laughed her twin. ‘Are there 
any other traffic policemen on plants, daddy?” 

“Yes, the trailing arbutus, which the Pilgrims 
found when they came to America, have such 
helpers. They are tiny bunches of hair in the 
throat of each blossom. These hairs do not let 
ants pass by.” 

“Why not?” asked Robert. 

“Because every blossom wishes its golden pol- 
len dust carried from flower to flower, so that 
the seeds will form. But the pollen always fall 
off the smooth coats of the ants. So ants are 
no use here.” 

“It is the most wonderful thing I ever heard 
of!’ exclaimed Robert. 


“Yes, God does wonderful things,” answered — 


Maryanne simply. 


PRAYER: Dear God, we thank you be- 
cause you have planned so carefully 
for each flower to blossom and pro- 
duce new flowers, so that we might 
have a beautiful world in which to 
live. Help us to remember that if you 
have cared so much for the flowers, 
how much more you must care for us. 
Amen. 


knowing what is the right way? They are ~ 


living in an age when what is right for 
one is often wrong for another and there 
seem to be no safe rules to guide them. 
Juniors are old enough, however, to know 
that they are living in a world of law and 
order; they know when the sun sets in the 
west in the evening it will rise again in 
the east in the morning; they know when 
the leaves fall from the trees in the au- 
tumn that the spring will come in due 
season and reclothe the trees in garlands 
of new foliage. It is our part to help them 
recognize that in back of this universe of 
law and order is a dependable, loving 
Spirit, God, who has so planned it; that 
this same Spirit, which controls the uni- 
verse, dwells in each one of them and has 
a purpose for each of them; that just as 
we depend on the sun and the moon and 
the seasons to fulfill their purpose in the 
world, so does God depend on the boys 
and girls to do that which he has planned 
for their lives. 

When the juniors grasp this great 
fundamental truth there dawns upon 
them the realization of the companionship 
of a loving God, a dependable friend who 
is eager to help them at all times, and 
who will direct their lives if they will 
submit to his will. There comes to the 
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| junior a feeling of belonging to, and being 
| apart of the world, the purpose for which 
will be attained only as the individuals in 
the world attain the purpose for their 
lives. There will be a meaning to life, a 
meaning which brings with it not only a 
desire but a determination to live that 
life at its best. Juniors can now distin- 
guish between right and wrong, for they 
will readily see that that conduct which 
coincides with God’s purpose for their 
lives and helps them attain that purpose, 
is right for them. All other conduct must 
be avoided. 

To be sure we have been trying 
throughout the years to teach our boys 
and girls to apply the “Golden Rule” and 
the commandments of Jesus to their 
everyday living and we have spent much 
time in planning our worship services 
‘around such themes as, “Loyalty, Cour- 
age, the Quest of Truth, Friendship, 
Kindness, etc.” And we should make such 
plans, that our boys and girls may recog- 
nize the ideals for which Jesus stood and 
which must become their ideals. How- 
ever, it becomes necessary at times to 
guide our boys and girls into situations 
which are common to their everyday life, 
and we will help them face the facts of 
the situations as they are, and we will 
guide them as they decide for themselves 
the course of action they must take, if 
they are going to live in accord with the 
principles and teachings of Jesus. They 
will reach their decisions, not because we 
tell them what is right or wrong for 
them, but because we have led them to 
make their own decisions, through medi- 
tation and prayer, seeking the guidance of 
God, whom they know as their com- 
panion and friend; and Jesus Christ will 
be the pattern they will seek to follow. 

Oftentimes we find such situations in 
our Own group, sometimes problems of 
conduct which should be faced by the 
group and a solution to them found. Or 
perhaps the group has had the happy ex- 
' perience of an afternoon in the woods, 
having cooked lunch together over an 
open fire. Or maybe there has been a 
junior party, or the junior room redec- 
orated, or a new picture secured for the 
room. Surely the boys and girls come 
naturally, after experiences such as these, 
bubbling over with the good time they 
have had or with delight at finding their 
room bright and fresh with new paint, 
and there is in their hearts a feeling of 
thankfulness for the many gifts of life. 
Surely these attitudes should be recog- 
nized and encouraged. Let us be alert, 
then, to situations which arise in our 
group which can be interpreted within 
the understanding of the juniors so that 
they become for our boys and girls real 
Ss aa ean to the Christian way of 
ife. 

How one group met several such situa- 
tions and the services which were a direct 
outcome of those situations are given 
below. The situations in your group will 
no doubt be different, but these sugges- 
tions may prove helpful in meeting your 
situations, so that junior boys and girls 
may have a clearer conception of how 
_they must make their decisions in the 
light of Jesus’ standards, if they are to 
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live as Christian juniors in the world 
today. 


Materials that Will Enrich Worship 


SCRIPTURE: 

“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 

stature, and in favor with God and 
men.” Luke 2:52 

“Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well-pleasing in the 
Lord.” Colossians 3:20 

“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
Exodus 20:12a 

“God is a Spirit: and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit and in 
truth.” John 4:24 

“For, lo, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” Luke 17:21b 

“Tt is a good thing to give thanks 
unto Jehovah, and to sing praises unto 
thy name, O Most High.” Psalm 92:1 

“But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers, only.” James 1:22a 

The leper who returned to thank 
Jesus. Luke 17:11-19 

“But he withdrew himself in the 
deserts, and prayed.” Luke 5:16 

“And it came to pass in these days, 
that he went out into the mountain to 
pray: and he continued all night in 
prayer to God.” Luke 6:12 

Hymns: From The New Hymnal for 
American Y outh* 

“Be Strong! We are Not Here to 
Play2; “Be Thou My Vision”; “I 
Would Be True’; “O, Christ, the 
Way, the Truth, the Life”; “O, Son 
of Man, Our Hero”; “O, Son of Man, 
Thou Madest Known”; “O Master 
Workman of the Race”; “Father of 
Lights”; “To the Knights in the Days 
of Old.” 

From Junior Church School Hym- 
nal? 

“At Work Beside His Father’s 
Bench” (first two stanzas) ; “O Mas- 
ter of the Loving Heart”; “O Jesus, 
Once a Nazareth Boy.” 

STORIES: 

“The Hidden Years” (stories from 
the first six chapters of book of same 
title), by John Oxenham, Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

“The Gladdest Day,” from Glad 
Days in Galilee, by Marian Keith, 
Abingdon Press. 

“The Boy Jesus and His Com- 
panions” (Chapters 4 and 5 of book of 
same title.) Rufus M. Jones, Macmil- 
lan Co. 

“The Picture Henry Treasured,” 
from Hero Stories and Being Heroic, 
Pupils’ Book, Course V, Part Four, 
The Graded Press. 

“When Jesus Was a Boy in Pales- 
tine,” from Bible Homes and Homes 
Today, by Elizabeth L. Reed, the Pil- 
grim Press. 

PoEMs: 

“Which Loved Best?” by Joy Alli- 
son, from Bible Homes and Homes To- 
day, by Elizabeth L. Reed, the Pilgrim 
Press. 

“Like Other Boys,” 


from Gentle- 


7H. Augustine Smith, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Bos New York. 

? Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
Philadel phi = Pennsylvania. 


men—the King! by John Oxenham, the 
Pilgrim Press. 
PICTURES: 

“The Hilltop at Nazareth,” by Elsie 
Anna Wood? 

“Pilgrim Mother and Child,” by 
Mary Mason‘ (or any lovely picture 
of a mother) 

“Thoughts of Youth,” by Margaret 
W. Tarrant® 

“Christ in the Temple’—Hofmann 


Suggested Program for May 1 


THEME: Christian Juniors Learn to 
Make Decisions 

Quiet Music 

OpEnING Hymn: “At Work Beside His 
Father’s Bench” (the first two stanzas 
only). 


Leader: We have been singing a hymn which 
tells us about Jesus as a boy. We are sorry the 
Bible doesn’t tell us more about what Jesus did 
as a boy but we are glad it tells us how he grew. 
Would you like to read what it says about him? 
Let us open our Bibles to the place we have 
marked. (We always find our Scripture reference 
before we begin our worship service and mark it 
with book marks which the boys and girls en- 
joyed making one afternoon. This avoids a lot of 
confusion.) Let us read these verses together. 


ScrRIPTURE: Luke 2:40, 52 
Discussion: 


(We talked about the way Jesus grew, first in 
wisdom then in stature. Someone told about Jesus’ 
school and another recalled how Jesus had aston- 
ished the doctors in the Temple with his ques- 
tions and understanding.) Stature means body and 
this is another way of saying, ‘‘Jesus grew to be 
a strong, healthy boy.’’ I wonder if he had to 
obey any rules to do this? ‘‘We have health rules 
to learn at school and if we obey them, we will 
grow to be healthy, so I guess Jesus had health 
rules too.” I think St. Luke is trying to tell us 
that Jesus was a normal boy just like the boys in 
our group and that he obeyed the laws of study 
and health, and so his mind grew and his body 
grew. Just think how you have grown since you 
came into the junior department; your bodies are 
not only larger but you are able to do many more 
things. One of the ways to tell how old a boy or 
girl is, is to see how well he can obey and how 
promptly and cheerfully. We are told Jesus ‘grew 
in favor with God and men,” and this means that 
he obeyed his parents‘and his teachers, so of 
course people liked him. It pleased God, too. 
Those of you who are trying hard to obey are 
growing too, just as Jesus did, and it pleases God 
to have boys and girls trying hard to remember 
rules and obey them. 

Wherever people get together in groups it 
becomes necessary to make rules for them to obey. 
Do you know any rules we have in our church? 
“If we want to use the Church House we are 
asked to phone the office to see if it is all right 
because several societies might want it at the 
same time and there wouldn’t be room for them 
all.” “They have to keep the organ locked be- 
cause it cost so much money and if it wasn’t 
locked someone, who didn’t understand how to 
play it, might do something wrong and it would 
cost a lot of money to get it fixed.” 

You boys and girls know that in our church 
tower we have a set of beautiful chimes which 
are played from our organ. And you will recall 
that when our sixth grade made a tour of the 
church they were taken to the tower where they 
saw the bells. When the chimes were placed in 
the tower it was necessary to make a rule about 
visiting the tower and I have asked Henry, the 
man who takes care of our church, to tell you 
about that rule. He is in the hall now. Will 
someone ask him to come in? (After Henry was 
introduced to the group, he was asked to explain 
the rule and tell why it was made. After explain- 
ing all this, Henry asked for the cooperation of 
the group in obeying the church rules, for, he 


*Cover Design, International Journal, July 
1936. Available from Pilgrim Press. 


*Cover Design, International Journal, May 
1937: 

*Cover Design, International Journal, June 
1936. 
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As the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined 


CE) GED 


The foundation of spiritual 
and intelligent worship is laid in 
the church school. 


The Hymnal 
for Boys 


and 


Girls 


(For Primaries and Juniors) 


AND 


The New Hymnal 
for 
American 


Youth 


(For Intermediates and Seniors) 


Supply high-grade hymns and tunes 
and beautiful liturgic material for 
the primary, junior and intermediate 
departments. 


All of the hymns and tunes are with- 
in the range of the child’s under- 
standing and voice. The worship 
material is the finest heretofore as- 
sembled for young people. 


These attractive books make a 
strong appeal to the interests of 
modern girls and boys, and reflect 
truly their point of view. 


Returnable examination copies of 
these books are available to respons- 
ible persons who are considering the 
purchase of new hymnals. 


D. Appleton-Century 
Company 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


said, ‘Everyone in your church would feel very 
badly if any of our boys and girls were hurt in 
any way.) 

After hearing this splendid explanation of 
Henry’s, how do you feel about this rule? (Re- 
sponses:) ‘‘Well, they were thinking about us 
when they made it.’’ “They didn’t want us to 
get hurt.” “It’s for our own good.” We felt that 
by the time you reached the sixth grade you 
could be careful enough to make this trip, so 
each year we arrange for the chairman of the 
property committee and Henry to take this group 
on a tour of our church. But I have learned that 
some of our boys and girls are not satisfied with 
this arrangement and they have been slipping off 
to the tower by themselves, and I am wondering 
if you think this is the right thing for them 
to do. 

As we sit here quietly, I would like each of 
you to think this thing through. (The facts re- 
garding the danger of going to the tower un- 
attended were stated.) Now the question for 
each of you to decide is this, ‘‘Am I going to 
obey the rule of the church and wait until I am 
in the sixth grade to visit the tower, or am I 
going to disobey the rule and take a chance with 
my life and slip up to the tower when no one 
knows it?’’ We are trying to live as Christian 
junior boys and girls and that means we are 
trying to live as God wants us to live. We 
know that in the world in which we live God 
has made laws; the winds and the rain and the 
moon all move according to God’s law. God has 
given us a wonderful example to follow, Jesus, 
and we learned this morning that God was 
pleased with Jesus because he obeyed rules and 
grew both in wisdom and stature. We remember, 
too, when Jesus was bothered about anything or 
when he was tempted, he went to the wilder- 
ness or the mountains to pray because he knew 
God would help him decide the right thing to do. 
Suppose each one of us talks to God very quietly 
and asks him to help us to think clearly so we 
will know the right thing for us to do about the 
tower. 


Guipep Mepitation: Let us tell 
God, first of all, that we are trying to live 
as Christian boys and girls, that we are 
trying to be like Jesus would be if he 
were a boy in our group today. (Quiet.) 
Let us tell God there are some rules in 
our church that have been made for our 
good but which some of us haven’t been 
obeying and we are sorry for this. We 
know that Jesus grew because he obeyed 
rules and we want to grow like Jesus. 
(Quiet.) Let us ask God to give us 
strength to decide to obey the rules which 
are made to help us grow. Amen. 
PRAYER RESPONSE: “Hear Our Prayer, 

O Lord.” 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE: “All things 
come of Thee.” 

Crosinc Hymn: “Savior, Hear Us, We 

Pray.” 


(The direct result of a service of this 
kind will be seen in the weeks to follow. 
It may be interesting to note that in our 
case there was no more trouble about the 
tower.) 


Suggested Program for May 8 


THEME: The Christian Junior Observes 
Mother’s Day 


Do you know what I’m going to do? 
I’m going to try and help you. 
And every day I'll help you more. 
I'll make the beds and scrub the floor, 
And all the while I’ll love you more. 
—A Junior Girt 


Quiet Music 

OpENING Hymn: 
March of Days” 

CONVERSATION : 


Each season of the year brings its own par- 
ticular pleasures and holidays. And so today, 


“All Beautiful the 


May has brought us, not a holiday, but a very 
special day. “I know, it’s Mother's Day and I 
gave my mother a box of candy.” “My father 
gave me money and I bought my mother a pair 
of silk stockings.” (The merchants had adver- 
tised well and our boys and girls felt they had 
observed Mother’s Day.) I wonder why we have 
Mother’s Day. Is it just so we can give presents 
to our mothers? “Well, we’re supposed to tell 
them how much we love them.” 

Would you like to hear the story of why we 
have Mother’s Day? 

As early as 1906 Miss Anna Jarvis, of Phila- 
delphia, suggested that the second Sunday in 
May be set aside as Mother’s Day. The idea 
proved to be a popular one and we are told that 


a Philadelphia Sunday school planned a special — 


Mother’s Day program as a reminder of loving 


-unselfish mothers, living or dead. People were 


urged to honor the memory of their mothers, if 
they were gone, and if they were still living, to 
show their love and appreciation of what she 
had done for them by some deed of kindness to 
her. The idea grew rapidly and on May 8, 1914, 
the Mother’s Day Act was passed by Congress 
and Woodrow Wilson as President issued a 
proclamation calling for its celebration and the 
displaying of the American flag from all public 
buildings. Mother’s Day is such a beautiful idea 


that in most of our churches we have special — 


music and special sermons honoring all mothers. 
I wonder if there is any way you boys and 
girls can show your love for your mothers today? 
Can we list some things we might do? ‘Dry 
the dishes.” ‘Straighten up our rooms.” ‘Help 
with the dinner.” “Tell her 
“Thank her for the things she does for us.” 
Do you remember the stories we have had about 
the things we think Jesus must have done when 
he was a boy? “I remember that he carried the 
water for his mother from the village well. It 


was supposed to be the women’s work but Jesus. 


knew the jars were too heavy for his mother to 


carry.” ‘‘He used to help take care of his brothers — 


and sisters so his mother could do her work.” 
You remember one of the Bible verses Jesus 
learned was ‘‘Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
(One of the girls suggested,) “I think we might 
do the work at home this afternoon and let our 
mothers read or do whatever they would like.” 


Another, “‘We could think of things we could | 


do this year that will show her we love her.” 
You might make a list of the things you want 
to try to do all during this year, things that will 
help mother and show her you love her. Then if 
you have a list, you can take it out during the 
year and see how well you are doing the things 
you think now you would like to do. 

I have been wondering if you would like to 
make a Mother’s Day card and slip it at mother’s 
place before she goes to dinner. You know 


we love her.” | 


mothers all like surprises. (Questions followed :) ~ 


“May we make our cards here and take them 
home with us?” “May I make a list of the things 
I'd like to do this year to help mother?” “TI have 
already given my mother a present, do you think 
I ought to make her a card too?’ (The group 
decided that even though presents had been pur- 
chased for their mothers, they thought their 
mothers would all like something each of them 
had made. And so it was decided that after the 
offering had been taken the boys and girls would 
go to their tables where they would find the 
necessary materials for making their Mother’s 
Day cards.) 


Would you all like to thank God for our 
Mothers? Let us all pray. (A moment of quiet 
followed by prayer by the leader.) 


Prayer of thanks for homes and mothers. 

Prayer Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord.” 

OFFERING AND SENTENCE: “All things 
come of Thee.” 


The group retired to their tables where 
everyone worked very busily, and many 
nice cards were made and several original 
rhymes were written, one of which is 
given at the beginning of this program. 
Many happy boys and girls went home 
that day to slip their cards under mother’s 
plate at the table and perhaps all of them 
had a clearer understanding of how 
Christian juniors celebrate 


Day. 
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Suggested Program for May 15 


THEME: Christian Juniors at Worship 
Quiet Music 


WorsHip SETTING: 


(Boys and girls having part in the service take 
their appointed places in semi-circle in back of 
the worship table. On the table have been ar- 
ranged by some of the group a bowl of flowers 
and on either side a candle stick and white 
candle. Directly in front of the flowers is a Bible 
opened to the passage of Scripture to be read. 
Placed on the table are also the two offering 
baskets. For the offering, the ushers come for- 
ward for the baskets and they stand in the 
center aisle while the baskets are passed along 
each row. On signal from the pianist they bring 
the offering forward and stand, holding the offer- 
ing and facing the worship table, until the 
offering sentence is sung. Quiet music is played 
during the taking of the offering. It had been 
customary to light the candles before the group 
came to worship but some of the group had been 
gathering around the table and playing with the 
lighted candles. Speaking to them seemed to have 
no effect, and so we have used the lighting of our 
‘candles as our call to worship. One of the group 
is selected to light the candles and, during the 
playing of the quiet music, takes his place in back 
of the worship table. As the candles are lighted 
the group repeats together, John 8:12, and this 
is followed by singing the first stanza of ‘‘Father 
of Lights.’’) 


Openinc Hymn: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth.” 


Leader: For some time we have enjoyed using 
our lighted candles in our worship service. From 
time to time we have talked about why we 
sometimes use candles when we want to worship. 
Can anyone tell us why we use candles? (Don,) 
“Because Jesus is the Light of the World.” 
There are reasons why we like to use lighted 


candles when we come to worship, the time we ; 


set apart to think about God, about his goodness 
to us and when we try to discover what we can 
do for God in his world. These reasons are 
found in our Bibles and I have asked some of 
our boys and girls to read some of these verses 
to us. 

Let us hear what the Psalmist said when he 
thought of God. 

First Reader: 

“Jehovah is my light and my salvation; 

Whom shall I fear? 

Jehovah is the strength of my life; 

Of whom shall I be afraid?” ke 
(Psalm 27:1) 

Leader: Let us now hear what the prophet 
Isaiah said: 

Second Reader; ‘The sun shall be no more 
thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee: but Jehovah will be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory.” (Isaiah 60:19) 

Leader: Then came Jesus, who has shown us 
clearer than anyone what God is like. Let us 
hear what St. John tells us about him. 

Third Reader: “In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men; and the light shineth in 
the darkness; and the darkness apprehended it 
not. There was the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the 
world.” (John 1:4, 5, 9.) 

Leader: Let us think about the time before 
Jesus lived on earth. You remember that the 
people had been searching since the beginning of 
time to find God; they wanted to know what 
God was like and where they might find him. 
Our Bible is a record of the search of the people 
to know God. As these people grew and de- 
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veloped, so their ideas of God grew until they 
were ready for the coming of Jesus, who was 
so a part of God that it was easy for people, 
knowing Jesus, to know God. When we think 
of these people living in darkness, as John says, 
yet eager to find God, it seems very natural 
that Jesus would say to them: 

Fourth Reader: ‘‘Again therefore Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
nperaad but shall have the light of life.” (John 

312 

Leader: So Jesus said, ‘‘I am the one who came 
to tell all the people what God is like. You 
have been struggling in great darkness but you 
don’t have to do that any more, for I am the 
light of the world. I will show you the way 
to God and if you will follow me, you will 
know God, for he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” Ben, will you light our candles 
that they may help us think of Jesus as bring- 
ing to the world the light that has helped 
people know God. Let us all read this beautiful 
saying of Jesus as Ben lights our candles. (Verse 
had been written on the blackboard which was 
placed to the side that all could see.) 


SCRIPTURE BY THE Group: John 8:12 


Soto: I have asked Miss Revelle to sing 
a beautiful hymn for us, a hymn which 
speaks of Jesus as the Father of Lights. 
(She sings “Father of Lights.”’) 

SCRIPTURE: 

Leader: Jesus often talked about 
light, and I would like all of us to 
read together what he said about it one 
day when he was preaching on the 
mountain side. Let us open our Bibles 
to the places we marked. 

6 read in unison: Matthew 5:14- 
16. 
Leader: And what did Jesus mean 


by these verses? I think he meant this: 
That just as he used his life helping 
people to know and understand God, so 
are we, who have had the opportunity 
of knowing Jesus and the way he lived, 
to live like Jesus, so that we can bring 
this light or knowledge of a living God 
to those who still don’t know him. 


PRAYER 


PrAyER RESPONSE: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord.” 

Sane “To the Knights in the Days of 

aye 

OFFERING: That other boys and girls 
may know Jesus, the light of the world, 
let us bring our offering today. 

OFFERING SENTENCE: “All things come 
of thee.” 

CLosinc Hymn: “Saviour, Hear Us We 
Pray.” 


Suggested Theme for May 22 


THEME: Christian Juniors Thank God 
for Happy Times Together 


(This service can be planned by sey- 
eral of the group after a party or an 
afternoon in the woods.) 


Suggested Theme for May 29 


THEME: Christian Juniors Celebrate 
Memorial Day 
(This may be a peace service or a 


world friendship program.) 


HIGHWAYS 


More than 20,000,000 boys and girls 


in America have no Sunday school or 


church connections! 


“Go into the highways and hedges 

and constrain them to come in, 

that my house may be filled.” 
Luke 14:23 


Guide entitled “Into The Highways” will show how to increase per- 
manent enrollment in your church school. Chart bearing the same 


title will supply a means of keeping a record of your growth in both 


attendance and enrollment. 


Send for free sample copy of both guide and chart or order them in 


quantities. 


Guide Booklets, per dozen 


Charts, per dozen 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


St. Louis, Missouri 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Worship Committee and the Counselor 


After the thinking and planning we 
have done together in our Lenten wor- 
ship experiences, it seemed that it would 
be very helpful to have five pictures of 
Jesus in this month of May. This would 
attempt to help us see some things 
through his eyes and his experience. You 
may want to choose a series of five others 
from Jesus’ teachings or his ministry but 
let me help begin your ideas, picture by 
picture. 

May 1—“The Hilltop at Nazareth.” 
This boy, looking out on his beloved hills, 
knew his God. The prayer in his heart 
I have put into words as spoken by the 
psalmist, and have used them in your call 
to worship. Read through the whole wor- 
ship service. In place of the Apostles’ 
Creed, you might want to put your own 
church covenant. The reverence in which 
you plan to show Jesus, lover of the out- 
of-doors and of his God who gave it, will 
be felt in your whole department. 

May 8—‘Jesus in the Temple.” You 
may want to find symbols other than the 
seven-branch candlestick, that Jesus was 
accustomed to seeing in the Temple, and 
have them there with the picture. 

May 15—‘Jesus in the Carpenter’s 
Shop.” Our purpose here, in joining our 
hearts with Jesus, the worker, is that we 
might see with a new appreciation every- 
one who is doing a good piece of work. 
Oxenham’s Gentlemen—the King!* will 
enrich this service very much. 

May 22—“Jesus with the Children.” 
You should know this picture, and love it. 
We can only know Jesus as we see him 
in living, Christ-like experience, and then 
by trying to love everyone as he loved. 

May 29—“Christ of the Andes.” Two 
of these pictures are to help you plan for 
some of the special days in this month, 
as well as to center your thinking on 
Jesus in action. He stood for great things, 
and did something about it. The boys 
might like to mount this picture on 
opaque paper, cutting out just the figure 
of Christ. It can then be mounted on a 
box, in which will be placed an electric 
light. This makes the figure of Christ 
stand out in vivid realness. 

It was suggested that you might want 
to use other pictures of Jesus that you 
can find in your church, and build your 
worship around them. Do get acquainted, 
however, with “Nazareth Hill” and 
“Jesus with the Children.” 

“The Hilltop at Nazareth,” by Elsie 

Anna Wood. 25 cents. Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Used on cover of International Jour- 
nal, July, 1936. 

“Jesus in the Temple,” by Hofmann. 

Available at any picture establish- 
ment at various prices. 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and 
Young People’s Work, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

7 Pilgrim Press, 50 cents. 
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By Ione V. Sikes* 


“Jesus in the Carpenter Shop,” by 
Wood (or many others). Pilgrim 
Press. 

“Jesus with the Children,” by Tom 
Curr. Pilgrim Press. 

“Christ of the Andes.” 25 cents, Pil- 


grim Press. 
May 1 
THEME: Jesus on Nazareth Hill 
WorsHIp SETTING: 
The lovely picture of “The Hilltop 
at Nazareth” shows the boy Jesus look- 


ing off to the hills. Mount the picture 
beautifully, and place it at the left, just 


off the center of your department room.. 


At the right place a screen as back- 
ground for the junior high boy, who 
will be robed identically as the boy in 
the picture; and who will come in to 
give the call to worship. Have the boy 
face toward the hills, as in the picture. 
Here you can use just a plain back- 
ground, or some of your group may 
want to duplicate the background on 
wrapping paper and mount it on the 
screen, 

PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus,” No. 
1S a 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
(sung by a small group just outside the 
department room), No. 39 

CaLL To WorsHiP: (Boy enters and 
stands before the screen.) 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, 
my God, thou art very great; thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty: who 
coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment; who stretchest out the heay- 
ens like a curtain; who maketh the 
clouds his chariot; who walketh upon 
the wings of the wind; who laid the 
foundations of the earth, that it should 
not be removed forever; who sendeth 
the springs into the valleys; who caus- 
eth the grass to grow for the cattle 
and herb for the service of man... . 
O Lord, how many are thy works! In 
wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches. (From 
Psalm 104. Given from memory, slow- 
ly and with sincere dignity.) 

APposTLES’ CREED or your own church 
covenant (the group responding) : 

“T believe in God the Father al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth: 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried; the third day he 
arose again from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the 
communion of saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the body; 
and the life everlasting. Amen.” 


? All hymns taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth. The Appleton Century Co. 


(Have this typed and mounted attrac- 
tively on blue drawing paper.) 
Prayer: Our Father, God, we feel we 
belong to this thy world, as well as to 
thy church. We love thy mountains, 
plains, sunsets, seas. Ever they speak 
of thy greatness and love. We thank 
thee this day for Jesus, our age, who 


too loved these things, who found thee’ 
very close—out on his hikes and wan- 


derings. Help us ever to have eyes to 
see thy wonders and beauty in this 
world. May we help to make it more 
beautiful with our lives—as did Jesus, 
our friend and Master. Amen. 

BENEDICTION: We will do our work this 
week for thee. Amen. 


May 8 


THEME: Jesus in the Temple 
WorsHIP SETTING: 

Mount the picture, “Jesus in the 
Temple,” and place it in the middle sec- 
tion of the screen. On the altar before 
it, place a seven-branch candlestick, 
symbolic of the Jewish Synagogue. 

PRELUDE: “Young and Radiant, He Is 
Standing,” No. 99 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” 
No. 311 

WorsHIp PREPARATION: 

“And the boy Jesus grew and became 
strong; he was filled with wisdom, and 
the favor of God was on him. Every 
year his parents used to travel to Jeru- 


————— 


salem at the passover festival; and 


when he was twelve years old they went 
up as usual to the festival. After spend- 
ing the full number of days they came 
back, but the boy Jesus stayed behind 
in Jerusalem. His parents did not 


know of this; they supposed he was in 


the caravan, and travelled on for a day 
searching for him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintances. Then, as they failed 
to find him, they came back to Jeru- 
salem in search of him. Three days 
later they found him in the templey 
seated among the teachers, listening to 
them and asking them questions, till 
all his hearers were amazed at the in- 
telligence of his own answers.” (Luke 
2:40-47. Moffatt.) 

“And Jesus grew in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and 
man.” 

Let us think quietly on these things: 

Jesus came to the Temple 
(church) to learn, and to know God. 
This morning, why did you come to 
the temple? 

Jesus asked questions and an- 
swered others according to his own 
understanding. You are his age. You 
have many things that can help this 
church be God-like. 

Your kindness and friendliness 
open the door of the temple. 

Your cooperation makes it good to 
have been here. 


* Harper & Brothers, New York. Used by per- 


mission. 
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Prayer: Father, we would follow the 
boy Jesus into the temple and make of 
this church a place of true worship, 
wisdom, faith, and thee. As Jesus came 
to find thee and help thee, so we who 
are about his age come too, to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus. Help us to be wise and 
good, for thy sake. Amen. 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way,” 
No. 235 

BENEDICTION: We will do our work this 
week for thee. Amen. 


May 15 


THEME: Jesus in the Carpenter Shop 
Pre_upE: “Hail the Hero Workers,” 


No. 190 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race,’ No. 98 


WorsHip PREPARATION: Mount a pic- 
ture showing Jesus in the carpenter 
shop and place where all can see it. 

“T am a shoemaker by the grace of 
God. To the judgment seat I’ll carry 
a sample of the shoes I have been mak- 
ing, and fall or rise according as the 
sample represents good or bad work. 
Just look at that; and he took up the 
battered shoe of a child. That belongs 
to a little fellow of six. If he should 
catch cold some muddy day and get 
pneumonia, his father might lose his 
child. Now, then, I propose to mend 
those shoes as though my salvation de- 
pended upon it. God is saying to me, 
‘Hiram, I have set you to making 
shoes, and I want you to make them 
good; but don’t put paper in the soles 
for the sake of a little extra profit; and 
see that the uppers are well tanned.’ 
Every time I pull a thread, I want to 
say to myself—there! that stitch will 
hold! I’ve put my religion into it.” 
(From “Out Into Life’—Horton.) 

This must have been the way Jesus 
worked in the Nazareth carpenter shop. 
“Men loved to listen to his talk, and 
lingered in his workshop while he 
wrought.” Little children crowded 
around him as he worked, and he would 
set them working, “cleaning his shav- 
ings, sorting out his nails.” And so 
smooth were the oxen yoke that the 
beasts were never galled by them.* 

Let us listen quietly to our minds: 

Does the very fact that Jesus was 
a carpenter, a worker, make him 
very close to us? 

Do you think his work, where peo- 
ple came and went in and out of 
his shop, helped him to understand 
people better? Did he know what 
they thought and what made them 
happy, or unhappy? 

Do you like to do a job and do 
it well? 

Your school and church and home 
are your job. Can you help yourself 
be a workman that does not need to 
be ashamed? 

Quiet Prayer Hymn: “O Master, Let 
Me Walk with Thee,” No. 197 

BenepicTion: I will be a worker, this 
week, who needs not to be ashamed. 
Amen. 


*Secure Oxenham’s 
Pilgrim Press. 


April, 1938 


Gentlemen—the King! 


May 22 


THEME: Jesus with the Children 

PRELUDE: “Heralds of Christ,” No. 258 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West,” No. 299 

WorsHip PREPARATION: If possible, use 
a copy of Tom Curr’s picture, “Jesus 
with the Children” 

The story is told of a little girl who 
was lost in the great wheat fields of 
the Northwest. Her parents called the 
neighborhood for miles around to help 
them in the search. The neighbors glad- 
ly assisted, scattering all through the 
field. As night came on, one by one 
returned, each reporting that the child 
had not been found. The parents were 
greatly distressed and the neighbors 
were taking leave for their homes, 
when one of them suggested another 
plan. “When we went in search of the 
little girl, we scattered about over the 
field. One went in one direction and 
one in another. Let us try another way. 
Let us take hands, forming a great 
line at the edge of the field and, at a 
given signal, march through the wheat 
field—combing it, as it were.” The plan 
was adopted and soon a great shout 
arose. The child had been found. What 
was not accomplished when _ they 
searched separately, was accomplished 
when they took hands and marched to- 
gether. 

This little black boy we see in the 
picture might be lynched some day in 
America. The little Chinese girl and 
Japanese might be victims of what hap- 
pens when war comes. There is only 
one answer for us. We must take 
hands—grasp the hand of Christ—and 
walk together in love and trust and ap- 
preciation of each other. 

ScRIPTURE, in unison: 


“Love is very patient, very kind. 

Love knows no jealousy; 

Love makes no parade, gives itself no airs, 
is never rude, never selfish, never 
irritated, never resentful; 

Love is never glad when others go wrong, 

Love is gladdened by goodness, always 
slow to expose, always eager 
to believe the best, always hopeful, 
always patient; 

Love never disappears. 

—I Cor. 13:4-8° 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life”—No. 265 

PRAYER: 

Father, may we here in this depart- 
ment learn how to take hands and work 
together so that our church may be 
helped to overcome all wrongs, hates, 
snobbery, selfishness. We will work 
with thee, our Father, and find new 
ways to make love and kindness live 
everywhere. Amen. 

Quiet Music: “In Christ there Is No 
East or West” 

BENEDICTION: We will do our best to 
take hands and be friends to everyone. 
Amen. 

May 29 


Tueme: Christ—High in the Andes 


PRELUDE: “Father of Lights’—No. 1 
Hymn: “Father of Lights” 


5 Moffatt’s, The New Testament, A New 
Translation. Harper and Bros. Publishers. Used 
by permission. 


WorsuHip PREPARATION: Use mounted 
picture of the statue “Christ of the 
Andes,” 

High up in the Andes stands the fig- 
ure of our Christ—made from the iron 
of cannons, melted and moulded into 
this great figure of Jesus. Placed on the 
highest peak, it is a reminder to Chile 
and Argentina that they had vowed at 
the feet of Christ never to make war 
again. 

This Sabbath gives Christmas a re- 
newed opportunity to promise at the 
feet of their Redeemer that they will 
not take up arms against persons; but 
rather, take up arms against greed, 
disease, selfishness and crime. 

May this be our purpose: (Read re- 
sponsively :) 
first, in matters 


“America Not 


material 
but in things 


merely 


of the Spirit; 


Not merely in science, inventions, motors 


and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character; 


Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties; 


Not flaunting her strength as a giant, 
but bending in helpfulness over a sick 
and wounded world like a good Samari- 
tan; 


Not in splendid isolation, 
but in courageous cooperation; 


Not in pride, arrogance and disdain of other 
races and peoples, 
but in sympathy, love and understanding ; 


Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway of war, 
but in blazing a new trail which, please 
God, other nations will follow into the 
New Jerusalem where war will be no 
more. 


Some day some nation must lead the way 
to peace. 
People of America, followers of Christ, 
why not you?” 


—Bishop Oldham 


Hymwn: “God Send Us Men”—No. 255 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, some day we in this de- 
partment will be helping to carry the 
great work of our country and our 
world. Father, we are trying to get 
ideas like those which Jesus had. We 
are trying to be peacemakers, right now 
where we live. We pray, our Father, 
that we may work so close to thee that 
you will show us the way to think and 
act. We would show our love to others. 
Through Jesus we pray. Amen. 

Quiet Music: “Hear Our Prayer, O 
Lord’”—No. 342 

BENEDICTION: God, grant us peace in 
this our day! Amen. 


E. STANLEY JONES’ 
The Christ of 
Every Road 


Entrancing and inspiring reading 
on the verge of a spiritual awakening 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS. 

THE ABINGDON PRESS 


$1.00 


150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLES DEPARTMENTS 


For the Leader 


THEME For May: Let Us Break Down 

Barriers 

In developing the theme for May, the 
programs are built on the Beatitudes. 
Jesus realized that he must break down 
in those who came to follow him, barriers 
in their traditional attitudes toward cer- 
tain kinds of behavior, certain beliefs and 
customs that were not in harmony with 
God’s will. To do this, Jesus began to 
deal with experiences that centered in a 
word very dear to the Hebrews,— 
“blessed.” At once, Jesus awakened inter- 
est when he began to teach his first fol- 
lowers by saying, “You are blessed... .” 
Jesus then discussed blessedness which 
arises from one’s inner motives and atti- 
tudes. 

Christian youth today must break down 
barriers that are built up in their lives 
as the result of propaganda for evil, 
group opinions that support unwholesome 
fads and harmful social customs, class 
prejudice and unjust treatment of less 
fortunate groups. To inherit the blessings 
of facing life as a true Christian takes 
courage. 

The general aims in these five pro- 
grams are to make clear to youth and de- 
velop in them more appreciation of the 
truths which on simple reading, are hid- 
den in the Beatitudes; and to inspire 
youth to seek after the blessedness that 
comes in courageously breaking down the 
many barriers that today retard Christ’s 
kingdom from coming on earth. 

It is hoped that the teachers will find 
in these programs helps in making more 
clear to youth the teachings of Jesus as 
they apply to modern problems, both in- 
dividual, racial and international. 


May 1 


THEME: Blessed Are the Poor in Spirit 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Traumerei,” by Schu- 
mann or a medley of hymn tunes 

Cait To WorsHIP: (Leader) 

“Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found; call ye upon him while he is 
near: let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don. Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his 
commandments.” 

RESPONSE IN SonG: “There’s a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy” 

THEME PRESENTED: 
Matthew 4:23-5:3 

Prayer: (By an older youth or a teach- 


Leader reads 


er 

O God of wisdom, O God of loving- 
kindness, in thy presence we become 
aware that we know very little. As we 
meditate upon the teachings of Jesus, 


* Director Young People’s Work and Leader- 
ship Education, West Virginia Council of Chris- 
tian Education, Charleston. 
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By Z. B. Edworthy* 


we realize how we have neglected thy 
law and thy way of life. May we in- 
crease our desire to learn more and 
more of the good way of life that Jesus 
taught by word and by example. Help 
us to seek earnestly after thy truth and 
may we also understand and apply in 
our lives those things which Jesus 
taught will make us blessed. Give us 
courage to live each day the way that 

Jesus-taught his first disciples to live. 

That thy kingdom may come on earth, 

we pray. Amen. 
RESPONSE AFTER PRAYER: 

Prayer, O Lord” 
D1aLocuE ON THEME: (By your pas- 

tor, a teacher or your superintendent, 

and a youth.) 

Teacher (addressing youth): It is an old say- 
ing that knowledge is power. Many of us, how- 
ever, are content with a little learning and 
cease to seek after new truth; thus we fail 
often to use effectively what little knowledge 
we have. When Jesus began teaching, his first 
disciples were accustomed to hear the laws of 
Israel read in their homes and in their synagogues. 
These disciples, no doubt, had memorized many 
of the these Hebrew laws. When Jesus began 
to teach his newly enlisted disciples, to stimulate 
thinking, he said, “Blessed are you when you 
are poor in spirit.” 

Youth: I have often wondered what that first 
beatitude really means. It seems to me to put 
a premium on possessing a small amount of 
spirit. 

Teacher: Perhaps the modern translation by 
Dr. James Moffatt will start us off in finding 
its deeper meaning; his wording of that verse 
is, “Blessed are those who feel poor in spirit.” 

Youth (Pauses a moment in meditation) : Still 
it is not very clear, because I see no reason in 


“Hear Our 


rejoicing over feeling that you are poorly 
equipped spiritually. 
Teacher: Your answer reminds me of the 


lawyer who answered ‘so well a question that 
Jesus put to him that Jesus replied, “You are 
not far from the kingdom.” You have about 
given the correct interpretation. Suppose now 
that we expand in this manner the thought you 
have suggested. ‘‘Blessed are you when you are 
conscious of the fact that you are lacking in 
spiritual qualities—that is, blessed are you when 
you realize your lack of faith in God, lack of 
good will toward others, lack of reverence, for- 
giveness, compassion and others of the Christian 
virtues.” Is not your spirit made up of just 
such unseen or spiritual values? 

Youth: I begin to see it more clearly now. 
Does it mean that I am in a blessed state when 
I recognize that I lack these spiritual qualities, 
and because I realize my shortage of these good 
qualities, I am ready or likely to seek them? 

Teacher: Yes, that is the very truth Jesus 
was presenting to his followers. In the process 
of learning, the pupil has to be brought into 
a state of readiness or desire to learn, and being 
a Master Teacher, I am sure that Jesus illus- 
trated this point in other ways also. At any 
rate Jesus made it so clear and so important 
to his disciples that they placed it first in their 
records of his teaching. ‘Blessed are you when 
you are aware of your lack or need for spiritual 
things in life.” Jesus stated this truth in another 
of the beatitudes, “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” 

Youth: I know when I am hungry physically, 
also I soon discover my ignorance; but how 
may I know my lack of the spiritual things? 

Teacher: The apostle Paul surely had this 


*The youth and the one taking the part of 
the Teacher should be seated at front of the 
assembly before the program begins. The Teacher 
should sit on a chair partly facing the group, 
while the youth sits on a low stool facing the 
group and looking up into the face of the Teacher. 


in mind when he wrote to the members of the 
early church in Philippi, for he said to them: 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, meditate on these things.” 

In attending church, in reading the Bible and 
other good and inspiring literature, in reading 


biographies of great heroes, in studying the life 


and teachings of Jesus, you can meditate upon 


God and the good, the true, the beautiful. By — 


so doing you cannot help realizing how much 
you fall short of measuring up to what you 
really ought to be. Also you will be inspired 
to seek after improving your spiritual life. The 
very desire for goodness, is itself a spiritual asset. 
You are blessed as you stir up within you a 
longing to develop your personality where it 
is weak. Therefore, ‘“‘Blessed are those who feel 
poor in spirit.” 

Youth: I believe now that we all can sing 
with fuller appreciation that hymn we love so 
well, “Open My Eyes, that I May See.” 


HymMn 
A SEASON OF PRAYER 


May 8 
Tueme: Blessed Are the Humble 
ScripTURE: Psalm 25:8, 9; Philippians 
2:5-8; Matthew 18:1-5; 23:1-2 
SuccEstTED Hymns: “O Master, Let Me 
Walk with Thee”; “Thy Home Is with 
the Humble, Lord” (stanzas 1 and 2) ; 


“T Would be True”; “I’ll Go Where 


You Want Me to Go”; “Dear Lord 


and Father of Mankind.” 
Story: (By leader or another accepting 
this responsibility well in advance.) 


Tue Power or A HumBLe LIFE 


In the Province called Omi, in Japan, is a 
very large mission station. There are many 
buildings, a well equipped hospital, schools, a 
printing plant, many residences and offices, with 
a very complete staff of mission workers carry- 
ing on a program of Christian service over a 
wide area. 

In his little book 
in Japan,” Rey. William Merrell Vories tells 
the story of how this mission grew. When a 
boy in Colorado, Mr. Vories decided he would 
become a missionary; so after going to college, 
he sought a place in some foreign field. After 
a time, unable to get a field, he heard of a 
call that had come through one of the national 
Christian agencies for a teacher to go to serve 
as instructor in English in a provincial school 
in Japan. Mr. Vories offered to accept the call 
on condition that he be allowed to conduct a 
class in Bible study during his leisure time. 
This was granted and a few months later Mr. 
Vories alighted from a little train at the station 
in a village in the interior of Japan. Soon he 
was at work trying to master the Japanese 
language, and when he had his school work 
in hand, Mr. Vories set out to enlist a class 
in Bible study. It was slow work, but after 


a time a small class was enlisted, and it grew. — 


Some were led to accept Jesus and his way of 
life, then others joined the class and the work 
brought more converts. 

Then some Buddhist priests, fearful of the 
continued growth of the movement among the 
boys, began to oppose the efforts of Mr. Vories 
and his converts. The Japanese boys, however, 
were loyal. The persecution increased in fre- 
quency and in violence. Mr. Vories led his class 
in discussing their problems; they prayed for 
guidance and found it in the teachings of Jesus 
in the Beatitudes, and declared they would do 
as Jesus would have them do, no matter how 
long or how severely the opposition continued. 

Ordinary hazing and threats continued and 
failed, so the Priests enlisted a big bully to 
organize a gang to break up the meetings of 
the class in Bible study. Mr. Vories and his 
boys then began meeting early in the day in 
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an old warehouse. The bully and his gang 
learned of this and started waylaying the boys 
as they went to and from their school sessions. 
They would catch the boys, beat them, and 
carry them to a nearby creek and throw them 
into its muddy waters. But this did not stop 
the meetings of the Bible students. 

Finally the bully, baffled by the persistence 
of the boys, and unable to interpret their humble 
non-resistance, sought to discover what they did 
in their meetings that gave them such courage. 
So he came early one morning and hid himself 
among the old packing cases in the warehouse 
near where the boys assembled. Mr. Vories led 
the boys in prayer, then each one prayed. The 
bully listened, expecting them to ask for strength 
to overcome their enemies, but the boys did not 
pray for physical strength. They were asking 
their God for courage to be humble and for- 
giving. Then they prayed their God to forgive 
those who did them wrong, and even prayed 
that their oppressors, too, might learn the better 
way of living. 

The bully could endure it no longer, so he 
crept out from his hiding place and came be- 
fore the boys. He asked permission to speak 
‘to them, then told them how he could not under- 
stand why they did not fight back. Tears came 
in his eyes as he broke down and asked them 
to forgive him, for he said their humble patience 
was too much for him and his gang to over- 
come. The bully asked to join the class, and 
led several members of his gang also to join. 
Later the bully became the superintendent of the 
first Sunday school Mr. Vories organized, out 
of which grew his great mission station. 

The path of universal peace is slowly but 
surely laid by footsteps of humble service minis- 
tering to all mankind as brothers in the great 
family of God. 


May 15 


THEME: Blessed Are Those Who Hun- 
ger for Truth 

ScripTURE: Readings by young people, 
selected from: Psalm 119, Matthew 
724, 8: Proverbs 921-11; 23:22-24, II 
Timothy 2:15 

Music: “O Rest in the Lord,” by Men- 
delssohn; “Lord, thy Glory Fills the 
Heavens,” “Thy Word Is Like a Gar- 
den, Lord” (stanzas 1 and 2) “Holy 
Spirit, Truth Divine,” “Joyful, Joyful, 
We Adore Thee.” 

Prayers for guidance in seeing the need 
for more truth and for choosing to do 
those things which lead to the abundant 
life for all. 

MEDITATIONS: 

Leader: The world is still full of igno- 
rance, and still ancient traditions keep 
men from being neighborly. Class 
hatreds and greed in business and in- 
dustry still are building up barriers 
that set man against man, and nation 
against nation. 


Response: (By a girl) “These things 
shall be—a loftier’race,” from “A vis- 
ta,” by John Addington Symonds. 


USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominatlonsforitsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis io Revela 
Each ofthe world-old stories is told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
whites over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
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Leader: Truth is a transforming power. 
Truth is mighty, but truth is also 
gentle. “Be therefore transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that you 
may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect, will of God.” 

Response: (By a boy) “O truth that 
maketh all things new,” by Samuel 
Longfellow. 


May 22 
THEME: Blessed Are the Merciful 
Music: “God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand,’ “Who Is on the 
Lord’s Side?” “Fling Out the Banner.” 
CaLi TO WorSHIP: 

Hear the call of an ancient prophet, 
pleading with his people that they turn 
from their wicked ways and come to 
live with justice and with mercy toward 
one another in the goodness of the one 
and true God: 

“Hear! all ye people... for behold 
the Lord cometh! . .. and all the 
graven images shall be beaten to pieces. 
... He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 

READING: (By a boy) 
Dare to be brave, dare to be true, 
Strive for the right, for the Lord is with you; 


Fight with sin bravely, fight and be strong; 
Christ is your Captain, fear only what’s wrong. 


Dare to be brave, dare to to be true, 

God is your Father, he watches o’er you; 
He knows your trials; when your heart quails, 
Call him to rescue, his grace never fails. 


Dare to be brave, dare to be true, 
God grant you courage to carry you through; 
Try to help others, ever be kind, 
Let all the erring a friend in you find. 
—wW. J. Roorrer 


Story: (By leader or one enlisted a week 
or more in advance.) 


In THe Bonns or Justicr® 


“T am in bondage to Christ’; said the Apostle 
Paul, “for me to live is Jesus Christ.” 

In a cold attic room in a city in France, some 
forty years ago, two young men struggled for 
each other, seeking to encourage each other in 
holding fast to his dreams. They wrestled, too, 
with hunger, with disappointments, with perse- 
cution. Each had seen the gleam of his youthful 
idealism. Each had gone on a quest. 

One of these young men had seen again and 
again the very soul crushed out of human beings. 
Such injustices stirred the young man to the 


® This story is but a suggestion of the manner 
in which leaders may utilize events in the lives 
of great souls in the making of stories for use in 
their programs. 


tion. 


deepest compassion for those who suffered. Some- 
thing within him loved justice. He had set him- 
self to battle with a social order in which 
unjust administration of law and government 
heaped burdens on the poor, and for them he 
sought justice. 

As the years passed this man kept struggling 
to expose the wrongs in his land through his 
efforts in writing stories and books. Failure after 
failure to get his writings published were en- 
dured, but finally he leaped into fame, as his 
compassionate soul released the story of a girl, 
a victim of the vice and wickedness that were 
found in the cities of his country. 

One after another came forth books from the 
pen of the new writer as he exposed evils and 
set reforms under way. Finally, having made a 
fair fortune and passing the more vigorous years 
of life, he settled to a more quiet life in a 
luxurious home. “But when a dream enslaves a 
man,” he is no longer his own, so having been 
in bondage to justice in his youth, there was 
no escape from justice now. 

One day into the quiet study of Emile Zola 
came Madame Dreyfus. Zola knew her story; 
under protest, he heard her impassioned plea 
for aid; he saw the manuscript with proof of 
the innocence of Captain Dreyfus. Yet Zola 
refused to help; he dismissed the distressed wife. 
Zola was alone. No he was not alone; Justice 
was there, unseen. Now she is speaking to 
her servant: “‘Zola, I need you; you must speak 
for me. Not for this poor woman alone, but 
for multitudes who, like her, suffer because I 
am kept in chains in your lovely land.’’ Into 
his soul, Zola had woven love for Justice and 
no more could he free himself from that love 
than one might rob a tapestry of its warp and 
woof and leave aught but waste. Zola could 
no more refuse the plea of Justice than he could 
deny his own being. 

The events that followed—Zola’s fearless 
battles—his final triumph! What cause might 
command such loyalty? What industry might 
enlist such zeal? What wealth might hire such 
devotion? None. Yet Justice, humble, wounded, 
pleading for others, did enlist Zola. There were 
no wages paid. Only the joy of being true 
to his dreams led Zola on. For his love of Justice, 
Zola gave his own life. But Zola still lives, and 
forever he will live and so long as Justice waits 
to be enthroned, the story of Emile Zola will 
stir young hearts to dream dreams and to do 
and to dare for righteousness. 

Today, in some of our American cities Goy- 
ernment and graft are spoken of as synonymous. 
In some of our states, a man’s dark skin con- 
victs him with or without a trial, if he happens 
to fall into the hands of a mob. In most of 
our states the sale of narcotic poison for profit 
to the government outweighs the cry of the 
needy and tears for loved ones who are slaugh- 
tered by drunken drivers. 

Have you a dream in your soul? Is Justice 
calling to you? Go into your tryst room and 
meditate on the world today. Listen! Justice 
speaks: 


“Youth, oh Youth, can I reach you, 
Can I speak and make you hear? 
Can I open your eyes to see me, 
Can my presence draw you near? 
Is there a prophet among you, 
One with a heart to know? 


I will flash my secrets to him, 

He shall watch my glory grow, 

For I, the God, the Father, 

The Quest, the Final Goal, 

Still search for a prophet among you, 
To speak my word in his soul. 


—ANON 
May 29 
THEME: Let Us Have Christ-like Cour- 


age 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Are Ye Able” 
ProLocuE: (Leader) 


It is easy to foot the trodden path 
Where thousands have walked before. 
It is simple to push my fragile bark 
Past the reefs of a charted shore. 

I find it good to ride the road 

Where others laid the rail. 

It is well to test the ocean’s strength 
Where others also sail. 


But when a dream enslaves a man, 
A dream of the vast untrod, 
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A dream that says, ‘Strike out with me, 
Strike out, or part with God.” 

A dream that leads to an untried path, 
Where unknown tempests blow, 

And the only chart a man can boast 

Is his nerve to say, ‘‘Let’s go!” 


Ah, then, my soul bethink yourself, 

For fate has spread this scroll 

To test the stuff of your rough hewn faith 
And the fibre of your soul. 


—P. R. Haywarp 
Prayer: (By a youth) 


O God, thou sendest dreams 

Within our minds to energize 

Our thoughts and give them goals. 
Give courage, Lord that we 

May lift the sails of youth 

To drive our vessels well 

Across the seas of life. 

Give wisdom, Lord to steer our course 
As did the Master Pilot in his day! 
Help us to fear no storm, 

Nor yield our course, 

Nor pause in ports of ease. 

But faith, give faith to sail and sail 
Until we reach the haven of our dreams, 


YOUTH HYMNAL 
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Where peace, good will and justice 

Reign; where thou art loved, and 

Love is Lord, the Lord supreme!—Amen 
—Z. B. E. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Prince of Life and 
Truth” 
Story: 


CuRISsT-LIKE COURAGE 


For years missionaries have labored in India. 
The story of Christ has been told to men of 
high caste, to men of great wisdom, to the poor 
and to the outcasts. In his career one. of our 
American missionary leaders often met on friendly 
terms men of rank, leaders themselves in the 
religious cults of India, philosophers and teach- 
ers. Such men often give mental assent to the 
truths in Christianity, but comparatively few of 
them are converted to the Christian faith. 

During the early days of the depression when 
missionaries were being recalled and funds were 
growing scarce, a noted missionary was in a 
conference with his workers. The conference was 
attended also by an Indian friend of education 
and influence. These workers had discussed their 
problems; they had prayed; they were waiting 
for guidance. In hope, they began to sing: 

“Faith of our fathers, living still, 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword... 
Through the first stanza, then into the next 
they sang: 

“, . And blest would be their children’s fate, 

If they like them should die . . .” 
when suddenly a shrill voice broke forth: ‘‘Stop!” 
The tall Indian philosopher rose, and pointing 
his finger at the missionary leader repeated: 
“Stop!” 

In the dramatic silence that followed, the 
Indian challenged: “There is no white man who 
will die for a black man!” 

The missionary was grieved that he could 
not give a nearby or recent case of a white 
man who had given his life for a black man. 
The meeting was dismissed, but the missionary 
knew he must satisfy his Indian friend some 
time. 
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On a trip soon thereafter, the missionary was 
in the great seaport of India to meet a young 
missionary doctor, coming in from another field 
to serve in his area. While awaiting the arrival 
of the vessel bringing the doctor, a report swept 
over the city like a hurricane. “The black 
plaque has broken out at the docks.” A freight 
steamer had come in and some of its crew had 
brought the contagion ashore. An emergency hos- 
pital was set up at the docks, a quarantine 
established and volunteer doctors and nurses were 
called for. But who would go? It meant al- 
most certain death for even a doctor to try to 
minister to persons afflicted with the plague. 

The young doctor arrived, and was met by 
his missionary leader, but as soon as the doctor 
heard of the call for service, he declared his 
intention~to volunteer. In spite of the protests 
of his leader, the young doctor packed his kit, 
crossed the quarantine line and began to do all 
in his power to relieve the intense suffering of 
the afflicted men. 

It was but a few days until the word came 
to the missionary, ‘‘Your young doctor has the 
plague.” Soon, his young life was given for 
his black brothers. That night the missionary 
sent to his Indian friend this telegram: “Come 
at once, see a white man who has died for a 
black man.” 

The Indian leader came. He heard the story 
and asked if he might see his body. Through 
the glass in the casket there was a gleam of 
triumph on the clean-cut face of the young doc- 
tor. The Indian leader turned to his missionary 
friend, “I can no longer doubt’; he said, 
“courage like that can come only from Christ. 
I now believe. I will follow Christ.’ 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
CLosInc Prayer: (Leader) 


For courage to give our lives, if need 
be, for the sick and needy of this world, 
we pray, O God. May we like Jesus 
pray sincerely, ‘““Not my will, but thine 
be done.” Amen. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


you skulking along that path again! (ds 
the MAN still pauses, SIMON rises and, 
picking up a stone from the ground, 
makes as if to throw it at him.) If you 
do, I swear I’ll stone you! Get along, I 
say! Heathen! Despised one! Outcast! 

(The MAN goes slowly with bent head 
along the path. Simon stands looking 
after him, his arm still poised. The lights 
grow very dim.) . 

Curtain 


ScENE Two 


(It is morning on the camping ground. 
The sun is shining, but it is a day of vary- 
ing moods, of clouds and shadows. RUFUS 
runs in from the path leading to ihe road, 
right.) 

Rurus: Mother! Mother—where are 
you? 

Mara (Coming hastily from the di- 
rection of the tents, a large jug on her 
shoulder) : Here, Rufus! What is it? Do 
you see them coming? 

Rurus: I don’t know. I can’t tell. 
There’s such a lot of people. Look at 
them, mother. They’re all coming out 
through the city gate. And they’re going 
to see a big fine spectacle. The man down 
on the road said so. Mother, may I go? 

Mara: May you go where, Rufus? 

Rurus: To see the big fine spectacle, 
on that hill over there. The man said 
that’s where all the people are going. 

Mara (Looking fearfully toward the 
hill indicated by Rurus) : That hill—over 
there? No, Rufus, no— 

Rurus: Anyway, they’ll go close by 
here. They have to follow the big road. 
The man said so. Why do they come so 
slowly? It seems as if they’re hardly 
moving. 

Mara (With sudden earnestness): 1 
wish your father would come. The sky 
looks strange and full of shadows. I’m 
afraid there’s a storm brewing. 

Rurus: Maybe he’s with that big 
crowd. Maybe he and Alexander are go- 
ing to see the fine big spectacle. I wish 
I could go. 

Mara: No! No, Rufus! You—you’re 
sure the man said they are going to that 
hill—over there? 

Rurus: Yes. He pointed to it. That 
one that’s all rocky without any trees 
growing on it. 

Mara (Jn sudden relief): There’s Al- 
exander now. See! He’s running up the 
path. But your father is not with him. 

ALEXANDER (Without, in a voice of 
panic): Mother! 

Mara: Here, child! Here I am. (At- 
EXANDER runs in and flings himself against 
her, panting.) 

ALEXANDER: Mother! 

Mara: What is it? You’re trembling. 
‘Where’s your father, child? 

ALEXANDER (In a choked voice, point- 
ing back toward the road): Back—there. 
I—I lost him. And—he’s angry— 

Mara (Gently): Don’t try to talk 
now. You're too excited. Bring your 
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brother a drink, Rufus, from the jug. 
There’s a cup on the stones by the fire. 
(RuFus runs and gets the cup and pours 
some water into it from the jug, bringing 
it carefully, but in his excitement spilling 
some of it.) Here! See how good and 
cold it is! It’s fresh water that I just 
brought from the spring. (After ALEXx- 
ANDER has drunk a little) Now—sit down 
here beside me and tell me. Why is your 
father angry? 

ALEXANDER (More calmly) : 1—I don’t 
know. I just know he is. He—he wouldn’t 
speak to me at all after we left the Tem- 
ple. His face was all hard, like a rock, 
and he walked so fast I couldn’t keep up 
with him. We had to come through a big 
crowd that pushed and jostled, and he 
didn’t wait for me, and—and I couldn’t 
find him anywhere. (His voice becomes 
filled with panic again.) The crowd was 
all around—shouting in my ears. They 
knocked me down and—I—I thought I’d 
never find the gate. 

Mara (Soothingly): It’s all over now. 
There’s nothing more to be frightened 
about. Only—(Uneasily) I wish your 
father would come. 

ALEXANDER: Look! The crowd’s com- 
ing nearer. In a little while we'll be able 
to hear them. Mother, I—I’m afraid! 

Rurus: There’s nothing to be afraid 
of. They’re just going to the big hill over 
there to see a fine big spectacle. The man 
told me so. 

Mara: Tell me about your visit to the 
Temple, Alexander. What happened that 
could have made your father angry? 

ALEXANDER: I don’t know. He talked 
to me all the way to the Temple about 
the days when I should be a priest. And 
he was good to me. He stopped and 
bought me a packet of dates from a ped- 
dler. We had to stand in the court a long 
time waiting. Then there was a blast of 
trumpets, and the big gates swung open, 
and we all went in. There were thousands 
and thousands of people—and smoke that 
went way up as far as we could see—al- 
most to heaven, I guess. Everything was 
so big I was almost frightened. But father 
wasn’t. I could tell by his face. It looked 
all shining and bright, like the gold and 
silver on the Temple walls. Then after 
the sacrifice we went out on the marble 
terrace, and there were old men there 
with white hair and long beards. They 
were the teachers that come there for the 
feast day. We listened for a while, and 
then father went up and talked to them. 

Mara: He—talked with the Temple 
teachers? 

ALEXANDER: Yes. And that was when 
it happened. He didn’t speak to me again 
after that—and we walked so fast— 

Rurus (Excitedly) : Look! Here’s fa- 
ther now! 

(SIMON enters, from the road, very 
slowly. His face is stone-like and expres- 
sionless.) 

Mara (Her eyes fixed with fear and 
fascination on S1mon’s face. In a low 
voice): Go. Go to the tents—both of you. 

(The boys go out toward the tents. 
Mara rises and faces SIMON. She seems 


about to speak, then, thinking better of it, 


goes to the water jug and pours a cup of 
water. Holding it out to him) See! I 


have brought water from the spring. 
Drink, Simon. It’s fresh and cool. (He 
does not seem to see the cup that she 
offers him but moves slowly away from 
her. She follows him, timid but persist- 
ent.) Are you hungry after your long 
walk? Shall I get you one of the un- 
leavened cakes? (Still he makes no an- 
swer. She watches him covertly, trying 
to calm her fears by picking up sticks 
that have become scattered about the fire- 
place.) The boy came back. He was well 
nigh sick with fright. You shouldn’t have 
come away and left him, Simon. He 
might have—(But he is not listening. Fi- 
nally she cries out in her fear.) Simon! 
What is it? What makes you act so? 
What has happened? 

Simon (Turning toward her slowly, 
his voice brief and curt): Take down the 
tents. And pack the things. We’re going. 

Mara: Going? 

Simon: Now. At once. 

Mara: But—the feast—The days are 
not fulfilled. 

Stmon: You heard me. Pack up the 
tents. 

(Mara starts toward the tents, then, 
curiosity and fear winning over wifely 
obedience, she starts back again.) 

Mara: Please, Simon—tell me— 

Simon (After a pause): My son—the 
teachers would not take him. 

Mara (In horror, knowing what this 
means to Simon) : Would not—take him! 

Simon (His voice dangerously calm): 
We are not Jews, it seems—my son and 
I, We're strangers—outcasts. (With 
more passion) Oh, they had their good 
excuses! (Mockingly) “The classes are 
all full.” ... “The priestly profession is 
overcrowded.” . . . “We're sorry, but 
without the proper references.” .. . 
They didn’t need to speak. The look on 
their smug faces was enough. I’ve seen 
that look before—and clenched my hands 
—and bit my lips to silence. But that is 
past. Hereafter I shall not be silent. I 
will clench—to strike! (He lifts both fists 
high in the air.) The curse of heaven be 
upon them! 

Mara (Shocked and terrified) : Simon! 

Simon (Now thoroughly aroused and 
angry to the point of despair): So I am 
neither Jew nor Libyan, am I? Then I 
shall hate both Jew and Libyan—yes, and 
Roman, too! They all despise—but I 
shall hate! And there is power in hatred. 
It burns like a consuming flame—wither- 
ing, searing, killing. Despise me, would 
you? Crush me beneath a burden even 
heavier! You shall give me only greater 
power to hate! 

Mara: Simon! Hush! 

Rurus (Running in, excitedly): The 
crowds—they’re coming nearer now! Lis- 
ten and you can hear them! 

(ALEXANDER follows more slowly.) 

Simon (Dazedly): What crowds? 

Rurus (Pointing): See? They’re al- 
most here! They’re going to that hill 
over there. The man told me. 

Simon: That—hill? 

Rurus (Proud in his superior knowl- 
edge): They’re going to see a fine big 
spectacle. 

Stmon: A fine big spectacle! (Laugh- 
ing suddenly and bitterly) That is good! 
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A fine—big—spectacle! 

(The noise of the approaching mob 
now begins to be heard. It is a sinister 
murmur at first, barely audible, becom- 
ing through the coming moments an in- 
creasing undertone of unintelligible dis- 
cordance.) 

Rurus (Suddenly): Who’s that man? 
What’s he carrying? 

Mara (Faintly): Don’t look, Rufus! 
Please—don’t look! 

Suwon (4 gleam in his eyes): He's 
carrying a burden, Rufus. He’s finding 
what it means to be—despised. 

ALEXANDER: Look! They’re going 
more slowly. They’re hardly moving. (I 
excitement) He—he’s falling. 

Simon: Yes. He’s—falling. He hasn’t 
learned—yet—how much of power there 
is in hatred. Power—(He repeats the 
word softly, his hands clenching.) 

(Suddenly Lucius appears, his face 
distorted and ravaged by emotion.) 

Lucius (Hoarsely): Simon— 

Simon (Surprised): Lucius! I did not 
see you coming! 

Lucius (Panting and hoarse from his 
run up the hill): Simon! They’ re—cruci- 
fying—him! The—Galilean— 

(Stmon looks at him in amazement, 
then suddenly he begins to laugh.) 

Simon: So—that’s your Galilean, is 
it? Your—Deliverer! That weakling fall- 
ing underneath a cross! (Laughing again) 
Deliverer! 

Lucius: They framed him, Simon! 
They got false witnesses. 

Simon: And you were prating of his 
power! : 

Lucius: But he has power—I swear 
it! If he would only show it now! It 
still might save him! 

Simon (Scornfully): Not if he has no 
braver followers than Lucius! 

Lucius: They stripped him—scourged 
him—spat upon him—put that cross upon 
his back! And he—he spoke no word— 
made not the slightest move to stop 
them— 

Srmmon: Come on! Let’s have a look at 
this brave Galilean of yours who cannot 
even bear his cross! 

(He starts off determinedly in the di- 
rection of the voices, which have grown 
steadily louder.) 

Mara: No! No, Simon, don’t go! 
(ALEXANDER hastens after his father, 
and RuFus starts to follow. Sharply) 
Rufus, come back! (The boy turns re- 
luctantly.) 

Lucius (Hesitantly): We shouldn’t 
go too near. They might think we were 
his disciples. (But he finally follows 
SIMON.) 

(Mara and RuFus stand close to- 
gether, watching the scene in horrified 
fascination. There is along pause, broken 
only by the harsh confusion of voices.) 

Rurus (Excitedly) : They’ve got there! 
They’re right up close! Mother—I want 
to go! 

Mara (Her grasp tightening on his 
arm): No! 

Rurus: They’ve stopped! The man’s 
falling again. 

Mara (Fearfully): Look! Your fa- 
ther—he’s talking to that soldier! What 
—what’s that he’s doing! 
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Rurus (Excitedly): Alexander’s run- 
ning! Look! He’s coming back! 
(ALEXANDER runs in, panting.) 
Mara (Seizing him by the shoulders) : 
What is it? What did your father do? 
ALEXANDER (Breathlessly) : The—sol- 
dier—called him names. And father—he 
—drew his sword and struck at him— 
Mara (Horrified): Oh! The Lord 
have mercy on us! 
(SIMON enters hurriedly.) 
Simon (Still brandishing his sword 
with a sort of triumph) :’ Twas worth it! 
At least J shall not die a weakling! 


Mara (In sharp terror): The soldiers! _ 


(Two Roman SoxpigErs enter briskly. 
The action becomes swift, words more or 
less confused and unimportant.) 

First Souprer: There he is! 

SECOND SOLDIER: So you’d make sport 
of us, would you! (In harsh derision) 
“Niger’—black one! 

(They lay hold upon Simon swiftly, 
though he slashes blindly at them with his 
sword. One of them pins SIMON’S arms to 
his sides. He is quickly overpowered in 
spite of his struggles.) 

First Sotprer: Come now! You’re just 
the fellow we need. Built like an ox! 

SEcoND SoLpiER: Yes. But a vile tem- 
pered one. (4s ALEXANDER beats his fists 
against him) Stop it, you little beast! 
(He gives the boy a resounding slap and 
pushes him away.) 

Mara: Where are you taking him! 
You're not—! 

First Sotpier: Don’t worry! We won’t 
hurt him! He isn’t worth it. 

SECOND SoLpIER: Come on! Black one! 

(They drag SiMon off toward the 
road, still struggling. The noise of the 
crowd grows louder, as if coming very 
close. MARA watches in an agony of fas- 
cination, more and more horrified. ALEX- 
ANDER draws close to his mother, stunned 
and whimpering, too much hurt himself 
to notice what is happening.) 

Rurus (In great excitement): Look! 
See what father’s doing! He’s going to 
see the big fine spectacle! He’s going to 
carry— 

(Mara draws RuFws to her and puts 
her fingers over his mouth. She tries to 
press his face against her so he cannot 
see what is happening.) 

Mara (After a long pause, faintly): 
Oh! 

(She sinks down on the nearest stone 
slab, still watching. The noise of the 
crowd grows steadily fainter, and the 
light slowly dims as if the sky had be- 
come suddenly thickly overcast with 
clouds. The MAN WITH A BURDEN ap- 
pears in the background and passes slowly 
along the path, looking to neither one 
side nor the other, the burden dragging 
heavily from his shoulders. The yoke 
extends beyond his body on either side, 
giving a slight suggestion of a cross. The 
voices die away to silence.) 

Curtain 


ScENE THREE 


(It is a few hours later. The camping 
ground is dimly lighted. Distant thunder 
is occasionally heard. MARA enters slow- 
ly, from the path leading to the road. 
Turning, she stands straining her eyes 


into the dimness, shading them with her 
hand.) 


Mara (Wearily, turning again toward - 


the camping ground): It’s too dark. I 
can’t see— 

(She goes slowly to the slab of stone, 
right, and sinks down upon it. Her body 
is drooping and despondent, her face rav- 


aged by anxiety. RUFUS and ALEXANDER ~ 


appear and stand helplessly near her.) 
ALEXANDER: Where’s father? Why 
doesn’t he come? 


Mara: I don’t know, child. I—I’ve la 


told you before—I don’t know! 


Rurus: Yes, you do. He’s gone with | 


all the people to the hill over there to 
see the big fine spectacle. 
Mara: Hush, Rufus! Hush! 
ALEXANDER: But why did the soldiers 
come and take him? Why did they put 
that queer wooden thing on his back? 
RurFus: Maybe that’s part of the big 


fine spectacle. Maybe father’s part of it. 


too. 


Mara (Getting up again and straining 


her eyes): If we could only see—! 


ALEXANDER: What makes it so dark, 


mother? It’s almost as dark as night, and 
it isn’t the ninth hour yet. 

Mara: It’s the storm, Alexander. It 
must be—the storm. The sky has been 
overcast and strange all day. 

ALEXANDER: I wish father would 
come. (With sudden emotion) I don’t 
like it here! The people are cold and 
cruel. Even the sky looks angry. I want 
to go back home! 

Mara (With sudden decision) : Listen, 
Alexander! Go to the tents and take them 
down. We will go. As soon as your father 
comes, we will go. If he comes soon, we 
may still have time to reach some neigh- 
boring village before sunset brings the 
Sabbath. If not, we will pitch our tents 
again—somewhere—anywhere. It doesn’t 
matter so long as we get away from this 


place (4s Lucius approaches from the 


direction of the road) There’s some one 
coming now. Perhaps— 

Lucius (Insistently): Simon! 

Mara (Hastily) : No—it’s Lucius. Go. 
Go to the tents—both of you. 

(The boys go out toward the tents. 
Lucius enters. He is breathing hard as 
if from running. His voice is strained 
with hoarseness and excitement. 

Lucius: Simon— 

Mara: Simon is not here. He has 
not returned. (With sudden sharpness) 
Where is he? What have they done to 


him? 
Lucius: How should I know? I 


\ 


haven’t seen him—not for hours. I sup- — 


posed he had come back, long since. 

Mara: It will be your fault if they kill 
him! His blood will be upon your hands! 

Lucius: On my hands—his—blood— 
(Sharply) Don’t say such things. That’s 
what the people said. I—I tell you I had 
nothing to do with it! 

Mara: You came and took him away! 
You told him about the Galilean! 

Lucius: And is it my fault if he was 
fool enough to draw his sword? 

Mara (Who has become under stress 
of emotion both daring and unreason- 
able): Yes! Yes—it is your fault! You 
placed the first burden on his shoulders! 
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He was your friend, and you made him 
feel despised, an outcast! It was you who 
made him draw his sword! 

Lucius: Suppose I did. What does it 
matter? What does anything matter 
now? Do you know what is happening— 
this moment—over there on that hill? A 
man is hanging there upon a cross—a man 
who might have been—a man who was, 
I believe, the hope of Israel. If he had 
only been a little wiser or his followers 
a little braver, that cross might well have 
been a throne. I tell you, at this moment 
Israel is crucifying her Deliverer! 

Mara (W onderingly) : Her—Deliver- 
er! It was—his cross that Simon bore? 

Lucius (Despondently, sinking down 
on a slab of stone and covering his face): 
Yes. It was his cross. 

Mara: But—if he is really the De- 
liverer—the one that Israel has so long 
awaited—would any power on earth be 
strong enough to kill him? Is it not writ- 
ten that his kingdom is to be greater than 
David’s and his name to be known from 
one far end of the earth to the other? 
How then can the way of the Deliverer 
end in a cross—unless—(more thought- 
fully) unless somehow the cross becomes 
a means of even greater triumph? 

Lucius (Slowly): Even greater— tri- 
umph? (Rising suddenly) Yes. That is it! 
He’s not yet dead. It’s not too late! Per- 
haps he’s waited—waited for this very 
hour—that through defeat his victory 
might be even greater. To laugh in 
Death’s very face—to put one’s enemies 
to rout in the very hour of their conquest 
—that would be triumph worthy of a 
king! He still has power! I know it! Else 
why should the sun of heaven hide its 
face, the very earth grow dark in this, his 
darkest hour? Oh, I have been both 
blinded and a coward! 

Mara (As he turns quickly): Where 
are you going? 

‘Lucius: Back to the Galilean. To fight 
his enemies, if need be. To share his 
triumph if in this hour of defeat he shows 
his power! (Hastily) Tell Simon when 
he comes. Tell him we may have need 
of that bold sword of his! 

(Lucius goes out quickly. Mara 
stands looking after, shading her eyes 
and trying to see, then sits down on the 
stone at the right. In the dimness beyond, 
the MAN WITH A BURDEN slowly passes 
by. There seems to be imparted to the 
scene an atmosphere of detached time- 
lessness. Presently ‘the Two So piers 
enter, bringing SIMON.) 

First Soipier: Here we are! We al- 
most missed it. Here’s the place and 
there’s the woman. 

Seconp Soiprer (Dragging Simon, 
his garments disarranged and soiled, 
further into view): Well, woman—here 
he is! You see, we Romans keep our 
word. We brought him back to you. 

Mara (Going to him): Simon! You 
are—safe? 

First Sorprer (Roughly): Sure he’s 
safe. And it’s a lucky thing for him he is, 
too. He might have got himself stretched 
on the back of a cross instead of just 
having a cross stretched on his back. 

Srconp Sotprer: Ha! That’s a good 
one! Say that again, will you? “Got him- 
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self stretched on the back of a cross in- 
stead of getting a cross—(pausing) get- 
ting a cross—” 

First Sovprer: Let this be a lesson to 
you, black one! Men have been hung for 
less mistakes than drawing their swords 
at Rome! That Man today, for instance. 
They say he wouldn’t even let his fol- 
lowers defend him. Last night when he 
was captured, one of them tried to draw 
his sword, and this—this queer silent 
peasant made him put it up again. 

SEconD Soupier (Triuphantly): “In- 
stead of getting a cross stretched on his 
back!” That was it! I’ve got it! I must 
remember to tell that to the boys. 

First Soupier (Not heeding his com- 
rade): Yes, you're lucky. You draw a 
sword and go unpunished, while he— 
who has no sword—(Turning abruptly) 
Oh, well! Whoever heard of justice! 
Come on! We still have work to do. Let 
us be off. 

SEcoND SotpigER: All right. I’m coming. 
Good bye, black one. Take that in fond 
farewell, you—Niger! (He gives Simon 
a sharp slap on the cheek that sends 
him reeling backward. SIMON, recovering 
his balance, stands silently without mov- 
ing as he has done ever since they brought 
him in. He makes no move of retaliation, 
only stands very quietly.) What! Not 
even a clenching of the fists! Where is 
that devil in you? Take that, then. (He 
gives him another smart clap.) And that! 
And that! (With an exclamation of dis- 
gust) Pooh! Who wants to hit a man 
like that! You haven’t any more spirit 
than—than that meek, crazy Galilean 
hanging over yonder. 

First Sotpier: Come on. You may as 
well retreat. He’s got the best of you. 

SEcoND SOLDIER (Indignantly) : Who's 
got the best of me! This—halfbreed? 

First Soipier: Yes. As long as he 
clenched his fists and drew his sword and 
hit you back, you were the victor. But let 
him stand like that—unresisting—and I 
tell you all the power of Rome can’t 
touch him—any more than it has touched 
that—that Man over there upon his 
cross! (He turns on his heel and goes 
out, down the path.) 

SEconpD SoLpIER: You say I haven't 
touched him! Then, by Jupiter, I will! 
(He goes toward SIMON with hand up- 
raised to strike him.) Niger! Black one! 
Half breed! (He is about to strike him, 
but his arm falls, and he turns away in 
disgust.) Oh—what’s the use! (He fol- 
lows the first soldier down the path.) 

(SIMON continues to stand thought- 
fully. MARA goes to the water jug and 
pours out some water in the cup. She 
brings it to him.) 

Mara: See! Here is water. 

Simon (For the first time seeming to 
be conscious of her): Water—(He takes 
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the cup and drinks from it, then pours 
some into his hands and wipes it over his 
face. He does this again and again.) The 
dust—Will I ever get it out of my eyes? 

Mara: What did they do to you, 
Simon? I was afraid they were going 
kill you—those terrible soldiers! Where 
have you been? 

Simon (Slowly): Not far. Just—to 
the top of the hill. 

Mara: You were gone such a long 
time! 

Simon: Yes. So I was. It was day 
when I started up the hill with that— 
thing on my back. Now it is night. 

Mara: No, not night. It’s the storm, 
Simon, the storm we’ve been looking for 
all day. Don’t you remember? You said 
it looked like a storm when you were 
getting ready to go to Jerusalem this 
morning. 

Simon: Was it—this morning that I 
went to Jerusalem? It seems—a long 
time ago. 

(He sits down on the stone, at the 
right. His manner is detached and 
thoughtful.) 

Mara (Hovering over him solicitous- 
ly): Your clothes are all covered with 
dirt. 

Simon (More to himself than to her): 
His were torn to ribbons. 

Mara: And—and there’s 
them, Simon. 

Simon: The crowd threw stones. 

Mara (Shocked and distressed): Oh! 

Simon: It was nothing. They scourged 
—him. 

Mara: Was it very heavy, Simon? 

Simon: Heavy? 

Mara: That—that thing they made 
you carry. 

Simon (After a pause): Why did you 
ask me that? 

Mara: I just—wondered. 

Simon: As I have done—since the 
moment they put it on my shoulders. Why 
should it have been so heavy—just two 
rough bars of wood slung together! 
Why should I have felt so crushed, op- 
pressed, beneath it—as if all the burdens 
of the world were on my back? 

Mara: Simon— 

Simon: Yes—that’s what it felt like. 
As if all the burdens of the world were 
on my back. 

Mara: Simon, who is he—this man 
whose cross you carried? 

Simon: A Galilean peasant. 

Mara: Lucius believes he is the great 
Deliverer, the long expected king. 

Srmon: You mean he did believe that— 
till he saw him hanging on a cross. 

Mara: No. He still has hope. He be- 
lieves this Galilean may yet save himself, 
may come down from his cross even now 
and declare himself king. 

(Srmon rises and moves away, stand- 
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ing thoughtfully for a moment before 
speaking.) ; 

Simon (Slowly): King? (Shaking his 
head) No. He will never be a king. Has 
Lucius gone with him so far and still does 
not know him? Even I, who but climbed 
a short hill with him, know him better 
than that! 

Mara: Lucius has gone back to gather 
together the Galilean’s followers, to tell 
them that perhaps it is not too late. 

Simon: His followers all went away 
and left him. Not a single one of them 
went with him to the end of his journey. 
As long as he fed them and healed them, 
the crowds were with him. They were 
glad to let him bear their burdens for 
them. But not one of them was with him 
in his hour of burden bearing. He had to 
go alone. (After a pause, with deeper 
emotion) Wasn't he able to make even a 
single one understand this strange path 
he was traveling, that there was not one 
of all his followers to go with him to the 
end of it? That they had to find a 
stranger—an outcast—to bear his cross 
for him? , 

Mara: Lucius will try to make them 
understand. He has gone to call them to- 
gether, so they may be ready if this Gali- 
lean shows his power. 

Simon: If—he shows his power! His 
—power! In the name of Israel’s God, 
what else has he been showing! Does it 
take more of power to kill one’s enemies 
than to forgive them? 

Mara: Simon, you talk so strangely! 
What does it mean, all this that you are 
saying? Who is this Galilean, and what 
has he to do with us? You are not the 
same man already just from bearing his 
cross! 

Simon (Slowly, after a long pause, 
sinking down again on the stone, right, 
and passing his hand wearily over his 
forehead): I don’t know, Mara. I—I 
can’t understand. I feel like a man walk- 
ing in a great darkness, with my face to 
the ground and a strange heaviness upon 
my shoulders. I can’t see the path—yet— 
but if I could only find it and follow it 
to the end—I believe—somewhere—be- 
yond the top of the hill-there must be 
light! 

Mara: This is an evil place, Simon. 
It has cast a spell on you! And there is 
something strange about this Galilean. I 
am afraid of him and of this darkness. It 
is as if this cross of his had cast a shadow 
over the whole world! (Suddenly) Let 
us get away from it, Simon! Let us take 
our sons and go quickly, while there is 
yet time to escape it. (She waits eagerly 
for an answer from SIMON, but he sits 
thoughtfully, apparently not hearing, his 
face still straining toward the distant 
horizon, where he hopes to find light. 
Taking his consent for granted) I will go 
and get our things ready. The boys are 
taking down the tents right now. There 
are still a good three hours before the 
Sabbath. (She goes out hurriedly.) 

(SIMON continues to sit thoughtfully. 
Presently the MAN witH A BurpEN 
enters and passes slowly across the path 
at the back. The burden that he bears 
seems heavier than before. He moves 


with difficulty.) 
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Simon (Becoming conscious of his 
presence and rising): You! You here 
again! 

(The MAN stops, seeming to cringe 
in sudden fear. He would hasten along, 
but his burden is too heavy. His very 
haste seems to render him suddenly im- 
potent, and he steps in the middle of the 
path, the burden forcing. him to his 
knees.) 

Man (Lifting his hands as if to 
shield himself): Don’t! Don’t—do it! 

Simon: Don’t do what? 

Mawn: Don’t stone me! 

SIMON: Stone you? 

Maw: You said you would if you saw 
me here again. 

Simon (Slowly): I—I said I would— 
stone you! 

Man: I have to go this way. There 
isn’t anyother. 

Simon) (Thoughtfully): That's a 
heavy burden—you are carrying. 

Maw: It’s heavier—than usual. 

Smmon: Tell me—what makes a bur- 
den heavy? What is it you carry? 

Maw: Anything. Everything. Stone for 
another man’s palace. Logs for another 
man’s fire. Brick for an oven to hold an- 
other man’s bread. (He tries to lift his 
burden.) 

Srmon: It’s too heavy for a poor thin 
slave like you. What makes you carry it? 

Man: I don’t know. You tell me. 
What is it makes a man rather die a slow 
death than a quick one? (Suddenly) Go 
ahead! For God’s sake, go ahead and 
stone me! You've got a strong arm! You 
could do it quickly! Maybe there is de- 
liverance for us burden bearers! 

Simon (Slowly): Us—burden—bear- 
ers— 

(The voice of Luctus is heard sud- 
denly, excited and anguished. The MAN 
WITH A BURDEN fries again to lift the 
burden to his shoulders, but he sinks be- 
neath it, remaining at the top of the steps 
during the following scene. He is half re- 
cumbent, and the yoke, falling across his 
shoulders, gives the vaguest suggestion of 
a cross.) 

Lucius (Running in from the road): 
Simon! Simon, it’s—all over! There isn’t 
any hope now. There’s nothing left. He 
—he’s dead, Simon—dead! 

(Lucius sinks down on the stone, left, 
covering his face with his hands. Drawn 
by the sound of his voice, MARA enters, 
followed by RuFus and ALEXANDER.) 

Mara (In a faint, frightened cry): 
Dead! 

(Stmon stands for a moment motion- 
less. Then sudden life and conviction 
seem to be taking possession of him, suf- 
fusing his face with hope, his body with 
new strength.) 

Stmon: No! No, Lucius—he is ot 
dead! He is alive! I see it now. I under- 
stand the way he went. I know now why 
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his cross was so heavy. It was more than 
his burden. It was the burden of every 
man who has ever lived since the world 
began. It was my burden—that of the 
outcast and despised—a burden of hatred 
and bitterness and death! See! (Raising 
his head and lifting his arms triumphant- 
ly) My burden is gone! I feel no more 
hatred—only love! Love for you, Lucius, 
who have for the color of my face de- 
spised me! Love even for those enemies 
of my people whom I have cursed and 
hated! And love is Life! I feel it flow- 
ing through me—abundant, full, and free! 
And if I have found Life in being forced 
to bear the burden of one man, must not 
he also have found it who took upon him- 
self willingly the burdens of the whole 
world?— 
Lucius (Uncomprehendingly, his face 
half lifted from his hands): Dead! He is 
dead! 

Simon: No! I tell you he is not dead. 
He lives! He has found for himself—for 
all mankind—the one way possible to 


_ Life—by giving it! 


(Very gradually the light has begun to 
grow brighter, as with the coming of the 
dawn, seeming to concentrate itself on the 
figure of the MAN WITH A BurDEN.) 

Mara (Softly): The light! See—over 
the hills! The light is coming! 

(As before, the MAN struggles to rise 
with his burden, but sinks back again be- 
neath it.) 

Rurus (Pulling on his father’s arm): 
Look, father! The man’s fallen down! 
He can’t get up. 

(Smmon turns and stands for a moment 
with his eyes fixed on the MAN WITH A 
BurbEN, then he goes slowly toward him, 
as if drawn by an irresistible impulse. 
Placing his arm beneath the recumbent 
figure, he helps the MAN to rise. The 
MAN stands unsteadily for a moment, 
settles the burden to its accustomed place 
on his bent shoulders, and starts to take 
a step along the path.) 

Stmon (Suddenly): Wait! Let me 
share your load! My shoulders are 
stronger! 

(He takes one end of the yoke on his 
own shoulders, bending and almost fall- 
ing himself beneath its weight.) 

Man: It’s—heavy. 

Simon (His breath forced from the 
exertion of lifting): I—know. I’ve—car- 
ried—one like it—before! 

(His face lifts triumphantly as the light 
seems to fall full upon him.) 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


What's Happening in 
PeeiGrOuls EDUCATION 


“* Mr. Frep T. Fowrer, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky has been elected as 
Field Secretary of the Kentucky Sunday 
School Association to succeed Dr. George 
A. Joplin, recently resigned. He served as 
extension secretary with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for eleven 
years. It is estimated that 800,000 young 
people in Kentucky are denied systematic 
Bible instruction because they live in sec- 
tions that there are no Sunday schools. 


* Rev. HucH CHAMBERLIN Burr, 

D.D., is now secretary of the 
Rochester and Monroe County, New 
York, Federation of Churches, having 
taken up his new duties on February 1. 
He comes from the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Detroit, Michigan. He 
was formerly assistant pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York, and pastor of the Portland 
Street Baptist Church in Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, and of the First Baptist 
Church of Elmira. Dr. Burr succeeds Dr. 
C. Franklin Ward who resigned last 
June because of ill health. 


* Tuer Methodist Episcopal Board of 

Education announces the appoint- 
ment of. Miss Edith F. Welker as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious 
Education of Children, succeeding Miss 
Sarah Green who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident last November. Miss 
Welker has been for two years annual 
conference director of religious educa- 
tion in the New York East Conference. 
Prior to that she had excellent experi- 
ence in religious educational work as di- 
rector in a local church, director of re- 
ligious education of the Hartford County, 
Connecticut, Council of Religious” Edu- 
cation, and director of religious educa- 
tion for the New Haven District. She re- 
ceived her academic training in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Miss Lucy V. 
Bickel will be her assistant in the Depart- 
ment. 


* Rev. Joun W. Harms has been 
elected Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Churches and Christian Edu- 
cation of Maryland and Delaware. He 
has been for several years on the Field 
Staff of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Disciples of Christ, in 
charge of the work in Indiana. He be- 
gins his work in Baltimore in April. 


* Miss Marie M. Tuorps died about 

the middle of February after an ill- 
ness of only a few days. She was an assist- 
ant editor in the department of Children’s 
Publications for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having special responsibility for 
editorial make-up and art work. She had 
worked in this department for several 
years and will be greatly missed. 
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“ Mrs. Lypia C. Perrin, Dean of Fa- 

culty of the Cincinnati Training 
School, a Methodist institution, died on 
February 19. She taught religious edu- 
cation at the Training School and had 
charge of some of the weekday schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. She was formerly 
chairman of the Weekday and Vacation 
Church School Sections of the Interna- 
tional Council. She had contributed large- 
ly to the literature of religious education, 
especially in elementary work, and was 


widely known for her contributions to 
this field. 


% Miss Myrtice HucKkeperry, of 

Franklin, Indiana, died on March 11 
as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident several days pre- 
viously as she was driving to a conference. 
Miss Huckelberry was Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work for Indiana, on the staff of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, 
and to this work she gave many years of 
devoted service. Rev. W. R. Jewell of 
Indianapolis, the State Director, who was 
also in the car, was seriously but not 
critically injured. . 


“* Mercer was effected in January 

of the Cincinnati Federation of 
Churches and the Hamilton County 
Council of Religious Education. Dr. Jesse 
Halsey is president of the combined or- 
ganizations and Dr. Henry Pearce At- 
kins executive secretary. Rev. Goodrich 
Gates has been added to the staff as As- 
sociate Executive Secretary and Director 
of Religious Education. In the latter of- 
fice he succeeds the late Dr. Lewis Earle 
Lee, for fourteen years executive secre- 
tary of the County Council. Mr. Gates 
comes to this work after ten years in 
pastorates in New York City and Kings- 
ton, New York, and active leadership in 
religious education in his own com- 
munion, the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and in interdenominational pro- 
grams. Dr. Atkins has been executive 
secretary of the Federation of Churches 
for nearly twenty years. The Federation 
serves churches in northern Kentucky as 
well as southern Ohio. 


“ Tue Second Annual Midwest Con- 

ference on Adult Education will be 
held at College Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 7-14. This is spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
Adult Education and _ administered 
through the Chicago Adult Education 
Council. The program provides for cer- 
tain general features, including a series of 
lectures by Dr. Edward C. Lindeman on 
“Reason and Intelligence in Achieving 
Democracy.” Much of the conference 
work will be done in sectional groups. 
The adult religious education section is 
being sponsored jointly by the Adult 
Work Section of the International Coun- 


cil, the Adult Division of the Chicago 
Church Federation and the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. Full 
information may be secured by writing 
the International Council. 


World Happenings 

“ In JANuaARY the World’s Sunday 

School Association published its an- 
nual review number of World Sunday 
School News, giving the outstanding hap- 
penings in religious education throughout 
the world during 1937. The World’s Sun- 
day School Association, as the missionary 
agency of the Sunday schools, has fellow- 
ship in the work’ of Christian education 
in sixty-three countries which range all 
through the alphabet and throughout the 
world, from Albania to Uruguay. Copies 
of the review number may be obtained 
from the offices of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, for ten cents each. 


* Ir 1s becoming abundantly evident 

that there is a growing tendency on 
the part of educated young people of 
India to turn to Christ. The India Sun- 
day School Union is enlarging its quar- 
ters to cope with the new situation and 
is pushing particularly its teacher train- 
ing program. The value of this teacher 
training work is demonstrated by the 
fact that 110 applications were received 
for accommodations at St. Andrews 


Teacher Training Institute during the 
summer. 
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Ballad of Cossack Golota (Russian, English 
titles) Two engaging boys and cute baby add 
only cheer to dreary story of “bandits versus 
Red Army.” Snow, cold, stolid poverty, grim 
brutality make struggle for wretched existence 
thoroughly dismal. Depressing propaganda for 


primitive Russia. 
For ‘Y and C: No 


For A: Good of kind 

Baroness and the Butler (Powell, Annabella, 
Stephenson) (Fox) Granting highly improbable 
situation of butler being his master’s parliamen- 
tary opponent, here is choice entertainment in 
deft acting of four fine roles, good dialog, and 
smooth unfolding of comedy-romance in Hun- 
garian high life. 
For A and Y: Very good For C: Mature 

Big Town Girl (Claire Trevor, Donald 
Woods) (Fox) Violent bank-robber melodrama 
and mistaken identity slapstick romance carried 
on by escaped convict, his incognito cabaret- 
singing wife, and a personable newspaper-reporter- 


sleuth—if that means anything. It doesn’t; 
neither does the picture. 
For A, Y, and C: No 
Blondes at Work (Glenda Farrell, Barton 


MacLane) (Warner) Torchy Blane, reporter, 
continues to baffle entire police force with her 
supposed cunning in ferreting out their secret 
murder investigations, achieving sensational news 
scoops thereby. The usual wisecrack dialog, bur- 
lesqued police characters, breezy action. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Fair of kind 

For C: No 


Borneo (The Martin Johnsons) (Fox) Mar- 
tin Johnson’s last picture, voice narrative by 
Lowell Thomas. Excellent material on jungle 
life, chiefly monkeys, with minimum of faking 
and exaggeration. Good educational values, save 
for Lew Lehr’s mouthings, which are stupidly 
unfit for teaching purposes. 
For A: Good of kind 


Danger Patrol (Sally Eilers, John Beal, Harry 
Carey) (RKO) Tough Texans transport “soup” 
(nitro-glycerine for oil industry). High risk, big 
pay, till one mistake ends all. Heroine’s father 
saves hero for her by replacing him in grim 
airplane flight with fatal crash for finale. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Double Danger (Preston Foster, Whitney 
Bourne) (RKO) Mediocre crook film about 
master criminal who outwits lesser crooks in 
theft of diamond necklace, but falls in love with 
crook-heroine in the process. Then supposed re- 
form as they gaily restore booty and go free with 
police Commissioner’s blessing! 
For A: Hardly For Y: No value For C: No 


Everybody Sing (A. Jones, Brice, Judy Gar- 
land) (MGM) Fast, hilarious musical farce 
about little heroine, expelled from school for 
“swing” music, capitalizing her talent to save her 
crack-brained family from financial ruin. Amus- 
ing glorification of swing craze and some comedy 
by experts. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: Fair 


For Y and C: Good 


For Y: Amusing 


Expensive Husbands (Beverly Roberts, Patrick 
Knowles) (Warner) Waning picture- star revives 
her publicity by buying and marrying ‘‘penniless” 
European prince. As climax, he inherits money 
and they prove really in love. Thin, undistin- 


guished and very inexpensive effort at light 
comedy. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Little value For C: No 


45 Fathers (Jane Withers, Thos. Beck) (Fox) 
Jane still impossibly mature and aggressive in 
arranging affairs of her elders, but her capers 
and absurd proceedings, with slapstick, ventrilo- 
quism and a mischievous monkey as ingredients, 
are hilariously funny as she extricates hero from 
designs of gold digger. 

For A, Y, and C: Amusing 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and—local~ 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Esti- 
mate Service. 


Glamorous Night (Otto Kruger, Mary Ellis) 
(Republic) English production. Mythical kingdom 
musical romance about a beloved king, a dictator, 
and a gypsy queen who saves the monarchy. 
Plenty of action, picturesque backgrounds, but 
sound and photo-technique not the best. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Fair 
For C: Little interest 


Gold Is Where You Find It (Brent, de 
Havilland, Rains) (Warner) Struggle between 
miners and farmers in California’s gold-rush 
period vividly shown in beautiful Technicolor, 
with spectacular “disaster” climax. Detailed pic- 
ture of time and country rather than close-knit 
drama. Historical value. 

For A: Good For Y: Very good 
For C: Good but strong 


Goldwyn Follies (Leeds, Menjou, McCarthy, 
Baker) (U.A.) Charming roles by Leeds and 
Menjou in slender plot nearly lost in glorified 
vaudeville. Masterful stage-pictures, operatic and 
popular music, artistic dancing, expert comedy, 
and raucous slapstick—all in finest Technicolor 
to date. 

For A and Y: Excellent of kind 
For C: Probably Good 


I Met My Love Again (Henry Fonda, Joan 
Bennett) (U.A.) Futile “social drama.” Heroine 
proposes to hero, but marries wastrel. Returns as 
widow with child; hero now a ridiculous “‘pro- 
fessor,’ pupil proposing to him. Heroine’s crazy 
“suicide” ride defeats rival and solves whole mess. 
For A: Stupid For Y and C: No 


Mannequin (Joan Crawford, Spencer Tracy) 
(MGM) Hard-working heroine escapes slum 
home by marrying obvious good-for-nothing. 
Ardent love, then dreary disillusion until rich, 
rough, big-hearted hero brings second marriage. 
Good acting, but too much of story is dismal, 


improbable and false. 
For Y and C: No 


For A: Perhaps 

Of Human Hearts (Huston, Bondi, Jas. 
Stewart) (MGM) Notable realism in settings, 
character acting and direction make strong picture 
of primitive Ohio village life of Civil War days, 
with religious intolerance, grinding poverty and 
ingratitude. Dramatically faulty and very de- 
pressing. Feeble romance helps little. 
For A: Notable For Y and C: No 


Paradise for Three (Frank Morgan, Robt. 
Young, F. Rice) (MGM) Hilarious fun by ex- 
pert cast in merry mistaken- -identity story of rich 
and poor “contest winners’? on Alpine vacation. 
Mary Astor’s small role as cheap seductress is 


_ For A: Poor 


Morgan 


needless smudge on fine farce-comedy. 
does notable role. 
For A: Amusing For Y and C: Mostly amusing 


Radio City Revels (Burns, Oakie, Berle, et al) 
(RKO) Radio ‘plugs’ for movies and now 
movie reciprocates—with little benefit to either. 
Absurd hash of ‘‘music,’”’ dancing, horseplay, 
mostly loud and stupid, with plot or talent scarce- 
ly discernible. Hectic attempts to make physical 
exertion funny. 
For A:—Stupid For Y: Perhaps 

For C: Probably amusing 


Shadow, The (Rita Heyworth, Chas. Quig- 
ley) (Columbia) Murder mystery crudely done in 
trappings of small-time circus troupe. Black-robed 
shadow shoots poison darts in the dark till hero 
brings prosaic solution. Artificial suspense, medi- 
ocre acting, clumsy narrative. 

For Y and C: No 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (RKO) 
Enchanting fantasy revealing Disney’s artistry 
and imagination in deft blending of delicate 
whimsey and Puckish humor, all in exquisite 
color and with delightful musical score. A rare 
treat for young and old, but some scenes very 
strong for sensitive children. 

For A: Delightful For Y: Excellent 
For C; Excellent but exciting 


Stage Door (Hepburn, Rogers, Menjou 
(RKO) Sophisticated comedy at its best, many 
fine roles, deft direction. New York boarding- 
house for smart young would-be actresses done to 
the life. Exaggerated action and incessant wise- ~ 
cracks too expertly clever for realism, but every 


foot is fine. 
For Y: Mature For C: No 


For A: Excellent 

That’s My Story (Claudia Morgan, Wm. 
Lundigan) (Univ.) Confused, ridiculous, aimless, 
and meaningless film, frequently painful to ob- 
serve. Crazy situations concern a jailed murderess, 
a small-town sheriff and a reporter-hero, hoaxed 
by heroine—a rival reporter—into publishing a 
fake interview, etc., etc. 
For A and Y: Poor For C: No 


Women in Prison (Wyn Cahoon) (Columbia) 
Pretentious thriller of hidden loot and gangsters. 
In gruesome accident they “‘frame’’ heroine who 
gets ten years in prison where her mother is 
warden! Jailbreak—and guns keep going till gang 
chief dies and all is solved. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 


Young Pushkin (Russian, English titles) 
(Lenifilm) Against lovely Tsarkoe Selo back- 
grounds, the 1815 school days of great poet 
glorified in realistic but undramatic narrative. Boy 
appealing, but gnome-like in look and weird 
movements. Much reading of poetry. Tempo slow, 
humor heavy. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: No interest 

You’re Only Young Once (Lewis Stone, M. 
Rooney, C. Parker) (MGM) Simple, realistic, 
portrait of family life wherein a wise and under- 
standing father deals with the dubious romantic 
attachments of his teen-age children. But appeal 
and fine social values are marred by bits of 
cheap, distasteful sophistication. 

For A: Very good For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 
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BIBLE LOTTO 


FOR TH THREE TO FIFTEEN PLAYERS 4 


Delightful Hours in 
The bet with Bible 


Lotto. mipeniien iar 
esting Be nowl 
oups of Boys and fs 
ouths or mixed groups of 
all ages with the pleasure 
of playing a game. 


Postpaid price 60 cents. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
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The Case for Democracy. By Ordway 


( Tead, New York, Association Press, 


1938. 120 p. $1.25. 

Can we grasp Christianity in such a 
way as to use it significantly and rele- 
vantly to modern problems? How does 
one live a Christian life in relation to 
the troubled economic scene in which we 
have to function? Have religion and 
livelihood a connection? How can any 
such connection be given practical effect? 
Have religion and democracy any con- 
nection, and if so what does it mean in 
practical implications? Who, in attempt- 
ing to apply the social teachings of Jesus 
to his own life has not faced, often al- 
most hopelessly, questions such as these? 

In this book, Mr. Tead provides guid- 
ance for creative thought along these 
lines. He makes no claim to answer these 
questions in view of the complexity of 
life today, but he does achieve, to a re- 
markable extent, the purpose of his book, 
which is to show the relation of demo- 
cracy to the strivings of men of good will 
for the good life. The appeal of the book 
is especially to business and professional 
people who believe in democracy but who 
are bewildered about the application of 
the democratic idea in modern society. 

Mr. Tead considers that historically 
Christianity and democracy stem from 
the same source, ultimately envisage 
kindred ideals and basically imply kindred 
ways of realizing those ideals. He pre- 
sents a consideration of why and how 
democracy came to its present state—as 
to both its benefits and its shortcomings. 
He also indicates the necessity of a tenta- 
tive view of how a progressive extension 
of the democratic idea into new fields of 
living can take place in institutional, no 
less than in personal terms. With these 
ideas as background, Mr. Tead proceeds 
to define his terms. 

“Religion,” he says, “is a faith as to 
the nature of man’s relation to his fellow 
men and to the universe which defines 
and imposes attitudes and kinds of action 
implicit in that belief.” Christianity is a 
religion, a clarion and sublime affirma- 
tion of belief based on the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, the central theme of which 
is seemingly “that man’s life has dignity, 
meaning, and value as it acknowledges a 
creative God whose purposes are fulfilled 
only as man acts toward his fellow man 
as friend and brother.” 

“Democracy,” says Mr. Tead, “is at 
once an ideal, a process, and a method, 
all of which look to the cherishing of the 
unique worthfulness of each individual 
as a potentially significant personality ... 
the companionship of the shared good 
life.” The growth of the democractic idea 
has been very slow, but we are led to 
feel that it is clearly akin to Christianity, 
that it furnishes “a way of looking at and 
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Ordway Tead presents the case for 
democracy and pleads for vital religious 
living today. The book is short and in 
a style that encourages re-reading it and 
continuing the study with the help of 
the Landis reading guide. 


ee 


handling organized human affairs which 
in the process means that Christianity is 
being given expression.” 

Chapter IV discusses America’s Demo- 
cratic Origins, and in Chapter V, the 
much used—unfortunately loosely used— 
terms, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, are 
discussed in a most refreshing way. 
“Political Democracy Today,” ‘Limits 
Upon the Democratic Process,” “Self- 
Interest Reconsidered,” form the heart of 
the next three chapters. In “The Busi- 
ness Man’s Alternatives” (the author 
states that whenever the business man is 
mentioned, the business woman is equally 
intended) five courses are opened: He 
can accept the present scene as it is and, 
subject only to such pressures as have 
to be reckoned with, believe that the 
status quo is best; he can play the busi- 
ness game to the hilt on business terms 
and retreat to the ivory tower of esthetics 
or travel or family life outside business, 
and thus try to live in two morally in- 
compatible and separate worlds; he can 
try to divide life between business as the 
vital activity and philanthropy as a hobby, 
and believe that business is business and 
human decency is something else again; 
he can sit back and wait for a revolution 
to end violently the wrongs that he him- 
self could help to end; or, lastly, he can 
face contemporary realities and inciden- 
tally become the champion of genuine 
democracy in his own affairs. 

For the average person not on the 
inside of business or industrial life, the 
discussions in this book under the titles, 
“Modern Methods of Democratic Or- 
ganization,” “Collective Bargaining in a 
Democracy,” “Consequences of Collec- 
tive Dealing,” “Productivity and Plan- 
ning,’ are very stimulating. Toward the 
end of the book Mr. Tead ties his two 
basic ideas together again in discussing 
“The Christian as Citizen.” His ideas re- 
garding Christian philanthropy present a 
really new point of view of philanthropy 
as he clarifies his statement that the ob- 
jective in Christian philanthropy should 
certainly be broadly identical with the 
objective in Christian living as a whole. 
Significantly he says, “If the Christian 
business man is to put first things first— 
in his charity as elsewhere—his charity 
begins at home. And home in this con- 
nection is presumably among his own 


business associates, competitors, custom- 
ers, and employees.” 

The author concludes, “The case for 
democracy is irrefutable if it is—as I am 
here trying to do—envisaged as a way 
of life that builds neighborliness among 
all men. But such a purpose means devo- 
tion, commitment, struggle, sacrifice. The 
summons has to be imperious. And this 
summons is! It is the rallying point and 
clarion call of any adequate religion for 
today and tomorrow. And no one more 
than the sincere Christian should be pre- 
pared to understand and agree that in 
this purpose we conquer!” 

The book has a very useful annotated 
reading list on democracy, compiled by 


Benson Y. Landis. 
—L. C. K. 


Eastward, the Story of Adoniram Judson. 
By Stacy R. Warburton. New York, 
Round Table Press, 1937. 240 p. $2.50. 

““The best of all is, God is with us,’ I 
feel in my very soul. Yes, the great In- 
visible is in these . . . wilds.” Through 
these words of Judson, one feels the quiet 
assurance, tremendous faith, and un- 
limited zeal that is well brought out in 
this new account of his thirty-eight years 
as the first American foreign missionary. 

Dr. Warburton has given us a well 
balanced story of this life which is so 
closely bound up with the story of the 
three women who adventured with and 
so well complemented this pioneer mis- 
sionary. His desire to become a mission- 
ary, Judson’s jpart is calling into being 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and his decision 
to become a Baptist, which may have set 
denominational trends for American 
missionary work, are interestingly re- 
vealed. One thrills to the story of the 
hardships of those first years, bound in- 
explicably with the sacrifices of radiantly 
religious Ann Hassaltine Judson, and 
realizes her contribution to their Christ- 
ian experience. The book brings out, as 
others have failed to do, the very real 
contributions which Sarah Boardman and 
Emily. Chubbuck Judson made to this 
Christian experience. The completion of 
the translation of the Bible into Burmese, 
the slow advance of his work, and the 
growth of his precious family were made 
possible by the gracious Sarah Boardman 
Judson. The establishment of the work 
of the Burmese fields, significantly under 
trained native leadership, and the comple- 
tion of the Burmese dictionary came dur- 
ing the time of understanding fellowship 
with the third Mrs. Judson, Emily Chub- 
buck. 

Here is a story that escapes the bounds 
of its author, and reveals a man of God 
whom neither death of children, nor loss 
of wife, nor persecution, nor imprison- 
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ment, could stop. The will of God was 
the paramount issue in his life and this 
Dr. Warburton significantly reveals in 
this new biography. 

—yJ. B. K. 


Thoughts on Death and Life. By Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1937. 260 p. $2.00. 

This book is an expansion of two lec- 
tures delivered by Professor Hocking, 
one on the “Meanings of Death” and the 
other on the “Meanings of Life.” In 
regard to death he holds that for the 
surviving self death would mean “pas- 
sage to another effort, with revised direc- 
tion, in another world.” Unless there be 
some such survival, one of the chief 
marks of the world must be destruction 
of human values and failure on the part 
of God to achieve his purposes. Life also 
has its meanings—in work, in love, in 
being alive, in serving some worthy pur- 
pose, in carrying out the mission of one’s 
existence. These that become values to 
us, precious as they are, must have their 
origin in the nature of the universe itself. 
And life gets its real meaning, not from 
where it has come, but from where it is 
destined to go in its process of becoming 
complete. 


—P. R. H. 
The Old Testament: Its Making and 
Meaning. By H. Wheeler Robinson. 


Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1937. 
247 p. Price $2.00. 

This book deals with the nature of 
each book of the Old ‘Testament, as 
well as their origins and dates. It also 
presents material intended to lead to a 
better literary, historical, and religious 
appreciation of the contents of the Old 
Testament. 


Must We Go to War? By Kirby Page. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 
278 p. $1.00. 

The author depicts the present world 
situation from the viewpoint of our own 
nation’s tendency toward becoming in- 
volved in a world war. Basic changes in 
the distribution of economic advantage 
and power among the nations is required 
to prevent major catastrophe. Church 
and synagogue must do all in their power 
to create the will to peace. A million 
Americans must become resolute war re- 
sisters. American economic life must be 
transformed to serve general human 
needs, rather than the enrichment of an 


economic royalty. 
—H. C. M. 


Understanding Our Children. By FE. E. 
Read Mumford. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1937. 233 p. 


Mrs. Mumford has long been a favor- 
ite among mothers and teachers of young 
children because of her insight into the 
child mind, her ability to describe actual 
experiences in which children learn to 
change attitudes and behavior, and her 
sensitive awareness of the religious im- 
plications of child training. This book 
replaces The Dawn of Character, taking 
into account some of the newer findings 
in child psychology and longer experience 
in nursery schools. It is made up almost 
entirely of case reports written in popu- 
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These books are not sold by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education, which handles only its 


own publications. Please order 
through your denominational book- 
store. 


lar style and will be particularly sug- 
gestive for the beginning teacher of reli- 
gion. 
—L. W. 
Child Psychology. By Fowler OD. 
Brooks. Boston, Houghton Mifflin. Com- 
pany, 1937. 600 p. $3.00. 
Professor Brooks’ book is a compre- 
hensive and discriminating review of the 


psychology of childhood, well organized — 
and clearly written. It will be of particu- . 


lar interest to one who wishes a compe- 
tent general introduction to the subject, 
but will also be useful to those who wish 
to review briefly the more recent findings 
in the various fields included in child 
psychology. Particular attention is given 
to the physiological bases for behavior 
and for learning. While relatively small 
space is given to religious education, the 
point of view expressed is sound and 
sympathetic. Inasmuch as training in re- 
ligion is conditioned by the same factors 
as those entering into other types of 
learning, the teacher of religion will find 
this volume a basis for an intelligent 
understanding and guidance of children. 


—L. W. 


The Missionary Education of Adults. By 
John Leslie Lobingier, Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City, 1938. 182 p. Cloth, » 


$1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

This is a guidance manual for all 
leaders of adult groups in the church 
from the pastor to the least of commit- 
teemen. It deals in a helpful and timely 
way with the motives and methods which 
express the outreach of adult Christian 
experience. The treatment is made con- 
crete with illustrations, suggested tests 
of effectiveness, and proposals for action. 
Special attention is given the young adult 
group and the respective places of men’s 
groups and women’s groups in a total 
program. While a full chapter is given 
to mission study groups, emphasis is 
placed upon variety of method and ad- 
ministrative provision. 
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Books Received 


Ask THE Propuets, by Carl S. Knopf. Ab- 
ingdon. 75 cents. 

BEC Perrsonatity Ratinc ScHEDULE. Hary- 
Yard Graduate School of Education, 1937. 

Boycott Goops “Mane 1n Japan.” Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy, 5 cents, 

A Brier Lire or Paut, by B. L. Olmstead. 
Light and Life Press. 35 cents. 

Cuina AND Japan? by Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer. Methodist Book Concern. 25 cents. 

ConTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by 
Charles S. McFarland. Revell. $1.50. 

EssentTiat Conpitions oF Peace, by E. 
Guy Talbott. Institute Press. 25 cents, 10 or 
more copies, 15 cents each. 

Five Minutes to Twetve, by Adolf Keller. 
Cokesbury. $1.00. 

Frienps or Gop, by J. E. Potzger and H. A. 
Mertz. Standard. 25 cents; $2.75 a dozen; 
$20.00 a 100. 

Grorcre Bowen oF Bompay, by Robert E. 
Speer. Missionary Review of the World. $2.50. 

GirtHoop Topay, by Helen Welshimer. 
Standard. $1.00. 

/How to Conpuct a CuurcH MEMBERSHIP 
‘Crass ror Boys anp Grrts, by Karl K. Quim- 
by. Methodist Book Concern. 25 cents. 

How to Win Boys, by Roscoe G. Stott. 
Standard. $1.00. 

INTERMEDIATE SunpDAY ScHoor Worx, by 
Mary Virginia Lee. Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville. 40 cents, paper; 60 cents, cloth. 

KNowING THE BrisiE, by Raymond C. Knox. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Let’s Have a Goop Time! by Olive Cam- 
eron. Standard. $1.50. 

Let Us Pray, by Winifred Kirkland. Harp- 
er’s. $1.00. 

MepitaTions 1n Season, by Herbert Wal- 
lace Schneider. Oxford. $1.50. 

Tue Mission ano MessaGe oF Jesus, by 
H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright. Dutton. $5.00. 

A New Approacnu To THE Otp TrEsTAMENT, 
by C. A. Alington. Harper’s. $1.75. 
{ One Hunprep anv ONE 
Stories, by Carl F. Price. 


Concern. $1.00. 
Our Brsre (Christian 
orehouse. $1.25. 


/ Prayer AND Worsuip, by Douglas V. Steere. 
Distributed by Association Press. 50 cents. 

Recoveries IN Rexicion, by Ralph W. 
Sockman. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

RECREATION IN CHURCH AND COMMUNITY. 
Warren T. Powell, editor. Abingdon. 75 cents. 

Tue Rippre or THE Wortp, by D. S. 
Cairns. Round Table. $3.00. 

A SuerHerp Remempers, by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon. $2.00. 

Sparrows AND Men, by Clark J. Forcey. 
Fortuny’s. $1.50. 

Stee sy Step in Sex Epvucartion, by Dr. 
Edith Hale Swift. Macmillan. $2.00. 

STORIES OF THE PropnHeTs, by R. Barclay 
Moon. Cokesbury. $1.25. 
| Success wirH INTERMEDIATES, by 
‘Owen Still. Standard. 60 cents. 

Turittinc Moments on Parestine Tour, 
y Jacob W. Powell. 218 Broadway, Maiden, 
Massachusetts. $2.50. 

Wuat Is a Livinc Cuurcu? by J. S. Whale. 
\Harper’s. 90 cents. 

Tue Woritp in Wuicu Jesus Liven, by 


Mernopist 
Methodist Book 


Nurture Series). 


Mrs. 


Basil Mathews. Abingdon, $1.50. 
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Meeting the Liquor Problem 
(Continued from page 9) 


the church library, properly brought to the attention of the 
church membership, will help. Young people might be given 
the task of making a spot map showing the location of 
liquor-selling places in the community. They then might be 
asked to follow this up by gathering data on arrests in these 
areas, traffic accidents, crime and juvenile delinquency, and 
the like. 

There are wide possibilities in the use of pageantry and 
the drama, much material of both types now being available. 
Some churches use essay contests with small prizes to the 
winners. Poster contests will reveal unsuspected talent. 
Temperance sermons and radio addresses by the pastor and 
laymen will help. 

There is also a wide field for personal counselling. Many 
Christians who are compelled to sell liquor as a part of their 
daily work do so under a sense of strain. The use of liquor 
by father, mother, wife, husband, or child creates problems 
in many homes. There are Christians who rent property for 
liquor-selling purposes. Marital and economic problems 
grow out of the use of liquor, and among young people espe- 
cially, there is the problem of social pressure. he church 
can do much not only in resolving these situations by kindly 
and understanding guidance, but by constructive effort in 
the field of preventive guidance. 

There remains to be mentioned the collaboration of the 
church with other churches and with character-building 
agencies like the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., parent-teacher associations, and the like. 
This leads the church into the field of community activity 
where it must express its Christian concern for human per- 
sonality and for the creation of environmental conditions 
under which that personality can reach its highest develop- 
ment. 

This problem will not be solved by purely negative action. 
Other interests must be substituted, wholesome conditions 
of life made possible, healthful recreation provided, and the 
means found whereby every human being can feel that he 
occupies a place of worth in the community. 

These are the weapons with which the church must fight 
a sinister and menacing traffic that is deeply entrenched in 
the economic, political, and social habits of the world. Puny 
though these weapons may seem to be, it has been proved 
time and again that in the hands of determined and con- 
secrated people they are powerful and effective. 


Times Square and Young Voices 


(Continued from page 10) 


our advantages for enriching observations and experiences 
are endless. Some of us think we have found in our travels a 
device worth passing on to others. The ideas behind our 
scheme are admittedly not new. You in less cosmopolitan 
centers are no doubt discovering opportunities of similar 
value. You in rural areas can tell us much of the value to be 
had from a simple hike over the hills or a night spent asleep 
on the sea shore or an afternoon walking across a prairie. All 
of these settings outside our churches have their peculiar ad- 
vantages in this process of religious growth and high-minded 
fellowship of leaders and young people. 
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NOT TO DRINK 


A Syllabus for Individual and Group Use 
By Sidney A. Weston 


Discusses These Questions 


Does Alcoholic Liquor Make a Person Happier? 
Does Alcoholic Liquor Make a Person More Efficient? 
What Does the History of the Race Teach Us? 


The Issue for the Individual: Moderation or Total 
Abstinence? 
The Issue for Society: Control or Elimination of Intoxi- 
cating Liquor? 
25 cents 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


Lend Themselves Admirably for Use in 
Vacation Church Schools 


These texts pioneering in the use of supervised class study 
and interesting notebook work in the field of religious 
education have proved their value for Sunday and weekday 
classes, Seven workbooks are now available dealing with 
Old and New Testament studies. Send for descriptive liter- 
ature and a complimentary copy of one of the workbooks 


for examination. 
Workbooks, 20 cents each 
Teacher’s Guides, 15 cents each 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 19 S. LaSalle St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Temperance Education for Adults 


(Continued from page 13) 


garding many other issues on which Christian action is 
desperately needed. Adult education in the church faces no 
tougher problem than this issue with its strange cycle of 
changes during the present generation. 

Leaders must avoid swinging to extremes as they make a 
fresh approach to this issue. The old emphasis was on the 
social aspect of the problem with legal control as the ob- 
jective. We are now apt to over-emphasize the physical 
and personal aspects to the neglect of the unscrupulous and 
malicious ways of the traffic and its terrific social costs. The 
old appeal was emotional and sentimental. We are now 
apt to go so “scientific” in our eagerness to deal only with 
facts that we forget people do not live by facts, nor by 
intellectual appeals, but by their feelings and their admira- 
tions. The old standard for the individual was total ab- 
stinence. We are apt now to question any absolute standard 
and spend most of our energy defining moderation. 

A new approach must be made, deeper, more factual, 
better balanced. But much of what was in the old needs to 
be supplemented, tempered, and integrated with a total pro- 
gram of Christian education rather than to be discarded. 

The local church and Christian forces as a whole must 
speedily develop an intelligent, well motivated aggressive 
policy for dealing with this issue. The present intolerable 
situation cannot last. If the attack is to succeed, its principal 
approach must be through the reeducation of the present 
adult church membership regarding the liquor problem. 
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The 
MISSIONARY EDUCA- 
TION OF ADULTS 


by JOHN Les Liz LOBINGIER 


A manual for all workers with adults who are interested 
in developing a broad and sympathetic interest in the world 
mission of Christianity. Exceedingly practical and based on 
the best modern educational principles. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper 60 cents 


Leaders’ Handbook Series 


NEW PRICES 
Cloth 50 cents Paper 25 cents 


Missionary Education of Beginners 
Jessie Eleanor Moore 
Missionary Education of Primary Children 
Wilhelmina Stooker 
Missionary Education of Juniors 
Jean Gertrude Hutton 
Missionary Education of Intermediates 
Mabel Gardner Kerschner 
Missionary Education of Young People 
John Irwin Cloth $1.00 Paper 60 cents 


In its 5th Printing—11,000 copies 
MISSIONARY STORIES TO TELL 


Thirty-eight well written missionary stories on home and foreign 


fields, adapted for telling. ‘‘We have been waiting for such a book 

for many years. It brings some results of our missionary work in 

a language which our Primaries and Juniors can understand.’’ 
—The Pastor’s Periscope. 


Send for complete catalogue 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
a 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


STORIES OF THE PROPHETS AS 
TOLD TO THEIR FRIENDS 


By R. BARCLAY MOON Foreword by RUFUS M. JONES 


"TEEN. -AGE young people will thrill to these stories about prophets 
in the Old Testament—Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, and 
others. All of the stories are told in the first person. The prophets’ 
very words ate woven into the narratives in order to make more vivid 
the lives of those early leaders of mankind. 

Each chapter is prefaced by an historical sketch giving the essential 
features of the life and times of each prophet. Then, the author 
skilfully reveals how each prophet acted as a messenger of God and 
ae cel conveyed his truth to prince, peasant, and pauper alike. 

A book unusually rich in teaching materials, and high in interest 


values for ’teen age youth. $1.25 
— Cokesbury Good Books 
IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 

Course Text and Author 

120a° THE LIFE OF CHRIST.) Ue phrey Dee te onescudetenes sae eamentn ce. 50 cents 
32a THE STEWARDSHIP ISFE. J. 2 iGramporda sna oom eerienae. 50 cents 
14la WHAT IS ee Frances ColeMcLester toivccd.os ites vss tee 35 cents 
3120. WORSHIP: As Moon coy). oicoteoece mene noneaneni taal Meine 42.8 ate 15 cents 
6lla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin ........... 75 cents 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 
1125 THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Wade 
Crawford Barclay $l. 
120b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ..... 60 cents 


123b THE PROPHETS OF Be Gasrennisatiacralh ee. aed. 2: 60 cents 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. Harvie Branscomb .............0.5 60 cents 
1406 ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 


141b GROWTH IN RELIGION. Harold J. Sheridan .........0..00.005. 60 
l4lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester .. 
212b CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. Mary Skinner .......... 60 cents 


250b 
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Geneva Point Camp 
Winnipesaukee, N.H. , 


owned and operated by the 
International Council of Religious Education 


Available Dates for Conference Use 
August 22 to September 3, 1938 


Ideal Location for Denominational, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or Young 


Peoples Conferences 


Facilities for 350, Chapel and Class Rooms, Large 
Hotel Building, Cottages, Cabins and Tents. Known 
for serving quality_foods at moderate prices. 


For Full Information Write Norman H. Abbott, Mgr., 
20 Hatch Rd., Medford, Mass. 


Hold Your Summer 
Conference at 


CONFERENCE 
POINT CAMP 


on Lake Geneva 
Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Owned and opeeeeae by the 
International Council of 
Religious Education 


Facilities for 375— chapel, classrooms, cottages and cabins— 
fine dining room and meals—swimming, tennis, baseball. 
For the summer of 1938 there is some time available from 
July 4-17 and August 12-22. We are also taking applica- 
tions for conferences in 1939. 


For full information write G. Alvin Wilson, Camp Manager, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Is Alcoholism Increasing? 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Many cases suffer from diseases of the nervous sys 
Cn a 

All of this leads the investigators to the conclusion that 
alcoholism has come to be a great “chronic emergency.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What should be the attitude of the church tines 
the alcoholic and the problem of alcoholism? 

2. What are some of the causes of drunkenness? Dian: 
the statement, “Certain persons are poor because of exces- 
sive drinking, but poverty is sometimes the cause of drink- 
ing.” 

3. What constructive measures may be taken in dealing 
with alcoholism in which the church may share? 


Leadership Leaflets 


Have you seen copies of these leaflets, which are being 
found very stimulating to all kinds of church workers? 
How Teachers Grow, Ways to Prepare for Better Leader- 
ship, If I Were a Teacher, You Won't Like It and You'll 
Like It Tremendously. These cost 15 cents a dozen. The 
following two leaflets cost 20 cents a dozen: Advance in 
Leadership Education, and The Price of Being a Leader. 
Order from the International Council, your state council, 
or your denomination. 
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